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ORD Danby opened the coach door 
himſelf, and cried out at the ſight of 


me. The terror I was in at ſceing him, the 


conſternation which Lidy expreſſed, and the 
preſence of Lady Rutland's woman, made 


him in ſome degree apprehenſive of the truth. 


I had thrown myſelf into Bridget's arms, as 
into a ſafe aſylum; I conjured her to defend 
me, I intreated her not to abandon me, but 
to conduct me to London. I claſped her 
with all my might, but my ſtrength being 
exhauſted, by the various emotions, with 
eras I had been agitated, I ſoon loſt the 
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power of ſpeech, and fell againſt Bridget 
in a 1woon. 25 


Lord Danby, concluding that the Dutch- 
eſs was going to take me from him, grew 
_ outrageous. Without any regard for her, 
without any pity for me, he ventured to 
force me out of his Lady's coach by vio- 
lence: He took me up in his arms, carried 
me into his poſt-chaiſe, and let down all the 
Curtains, By his orders, one of. his ſervants 
handed Lidy in, my Lord then got in him- 
ſelf, and returned towards London upon the 
full gallop. 


For about tuo hours, it ſeemed impoſſi- 
ble to recover me from that ſtate of annihi- 
lation ig which I lay, being utterly deprived 
of the uſe of all my faculties. I opened 
my eyes, and inſtantly fhut them again; I 
recovered a little, and then fainted again; 
At length they brought me to myſelf. I 
locked around me with fearful apprehenſion: 
Finding myſelf in the midſt of ſtrangers, 
and the women about me all terrified, 1 hid 
my face, and began to weep bitterly, I 
durſt not inquire where I was, When I 
perceived a profound ſilence in the room, I 
ventured to lift up my eyes a ſecond time, 
and found myſelf alone. The women, who 
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anſwer. I heard ſomebody ſighing near me; 
a burning hand took hold of mine, and turn= 


ing my eyes, I beheld Lord Danby on his 
knees cloſe to the chair in which I was ſit- 
ting. He would have ſpoken, but his tears, 
his cries, and his groans ſtifled his voice. 


His preſence inſpired me with more hor- 
Tor, than it occaſioned me ſurprize. 


I found myſelf extremely weak, and felt 
as if I was ready to expire. A deadly chil- 


neſs froze a'l my ſenſes; and ſeemed as if it 


was making way to my heart. Leave me, 
faid I, my Lord, withdrawing my trembling 
hand, leave me to end in peace a cruel deſti- 
ny, of which the rigour has been augmented 
by you. Are you not ſatisfied? Have you 
any farther deſires to gratify, any more vows 
to fulfill? Can you make me more miſera- 
ble? After having played upon my credu- 
lity, do you come to inſult me in my mis- 
fortunes? Go away from the unfortunate 
creature whom you have diſhonoured, hum- 


| bled, debaſed, and rendered deſpicable in 


her own eyes. Barbarous wretch ! . was it 
from the boſom of misfortune, affliction and 
anguiſh, that your baſe and cruel paſſion 
choſe to draw forth a victim: Alas! what 
right nevertheleſs-did you acquire over me? 
Ah, my God! Have J regarded the violator 


of the moſt ſacred Laws, as a generous pro- 
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tector! Have I reſpected the baſe ſeducer, 


who made me the ſport of his own vile de- 
fires! Have I wiſhed to love him, degrad- 


ed myſelf by paying him ſuch regard, and 


expreſſing ſuch a ſtrong and ſincere ſenſe of 
gratitude! Ah! how could he dare to re- 


_ecive fuch continual proofs of my eſteem, 


when at the bottom of his heart he knew 
himſelf unworthy of it, 


I can make no anſwer, ſaid Lord Danby, 
in a faint tone, to theſe ſevere reproaches, I 
deſerve all that you can urge againſt me. 


Your reſentment is juſtifiable, load me with 


the moſt odious epithets, hate me, but do 
not deſpiſe me. Do not conſider me as an 
artful man who took a pleaſure in deceiving 
you; but as a weak creature, whoſe mind 


was ſubdued by an invincible paſſion, whoſe 


reaſon was led aſtray by the exceſſive ardour 
of his deſires. Alas! if you had ever expe- 


rienced the power of that affection which at- 


taches me to you! if you knew how far the 
violence of it is capable of tranſporting us 
beyond ourſelves! if you had ever felt. 
But you judge me with a heart of cool in- 


difference, and I cannot hope for pardon. 


WD pauzed. I made no reply. What 


bitter fruit, ſaid he, do I reap from my 
crime! Ah, Miſs, Miſs, it is not you, it is 
mylelt chat 1 have deceived. Is it you 


whom 


. 

whom this fatal diſcovery debaſes? Have 
you any reaſon to reproach yourſelf? Is it 
not me who am covered with bluſhes at the 
ſight of you, who groan at your feet, and 
tremble before you, I have played upon 
your credulity, you ſay; no, I have not 
made a ſport of you in any thing. You ne- 
ver made any return for all my tenderneſs : 
You ſuffered me to take you, but you ne- 
ver beſtowed yourſelf. A ſtrong and pow- 
erful paſſion, inflamed by the hope and en- 
deavour of inſpiring you with ſympathy, 
became the only ruling affection of my ſoul. 
The ardent wiſh to obtain poſſeſſion of you 
was never equal to the deſire of pleaſing 
you, of being beloved by you, of engaging 
and preſerving your affection. Judge of my 
preſent condition by my grief, my regret, 
by the tormenting ſtate of a man whoſe eve- 
ry ſcheme of happineſs is ruined for ever; 
who adores you, who has cruelly offended 
you, and expects nothing from you hercaf- 
ter but hatred and contempt. 


He ſaid a great deal more, but I was no 
longer in a condition to hear him. My head, 
which was already diſordered, left me almoſt 
devoid of underſtanding, A raging thirſt 
conſumed me; my. forehead ſeemed on fire, 
I puſhed Lord Danby from me, I made re- 
peated ſigns to him to go eway and leave 
me. His obſtinacy in continuing to talk to 
me-. B 4 me, 


LL TH 
me, and kneel by my fide, made my impa=- 
tience exceſſive. I fhrieked aloud. Ah, 
my God ! ah, my God! faid I, all bathed in 
tears, am 1 chen deemed to expire in the 
arms of him who is the author of all my 
miſery ?* Shall the hand of my moſt cruel 
enemy Cloſe my eyes ? Shall I, m my lateſt 
moments, behold the cruel wretch, who pre- 
ci pirates me to the grave with ſhame. 


This violent agitation was of a long con- 
tin uance. I inceſſantly called for Lidy; ſhe 
anfwered me, held me in her arms, yet I 
continued to call for her with tears in my 
eyes, lamenting that I was not with her. I 
thought that J beheid Lord Danby every 
moment. A cold ſweat ove: ſpread my face, 
wherever J imagined that 1 heard the found 
of his voice. 1 paſſed fifteen days in this. 
condition, ſometimes quite diſpirited, ſome- 


times {ſhook by ague firs of which every re- 


turn put my life in danger. I talked a great 
deal, and my ideas wandered from object to 
object; add reſſed the moſt fervent invoca- 
tions to Heaven, ſometimes I preferred ten- 
der petitions to Lady Rutland, I implored 


her protection; I wept bitterly; and being 
incapable of diſtinguiſhing perſons, I indiſ- 
criminately repulſed every one who came 


near me. When I recovered myſelf for a 


moment, the weak and glimmering light of 


my reaſon, Was ſufficient to make me ſenſi- 
ble 
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ble of my deep aAiftion of mind, and eve- 
ry word I uttered expreſſed my hatred and 


contempt of Lord Danby. 


My fever at length abited. Nature, af- 
ſiſted by the tireſome aid of art, began to 
take her uſual courſe, I grew well, but was 
ſtill weak and exhauſted, my ideas being 
neither ſettled nor extenſive; I was almoſt 
inſenſible, and remained in a ſtate of ſtupid 
tranquillity. As my health grew ſtronger, 
the lively ſenſe of affliction beg gan to revive, 


The certainty of being in a Rouſe whither 


Lord Danby had conducted ine, where I 
was attended by his orders, where every 
thing ſeemed to be in ſubjection to his will, 

all contributed to inſpire me with a violent 

diſlike to thoſe who lived in it, and made 
the place intolerable to me. 


While my life was in danger, Lord Dan- 
by never left my room. Induſtrious to avoid 
my fight, he kept behind a ſcreen which 
concealed him from my view. When I be- 
gan to get up, he durſt not come where [ 
was, for fear of cauſing ſome dangerous al- 
teration. His uneafin 25 his anxiety and in- 
quietude, kept him continually at the door 
of my apartment. He frequently fent for 
Lidy; would inquire of her concerning my 


condition, my converſation, and my, incli- 
B 5 nations 


{ſhame of having forfeited his hanour, and 
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nations with reſpect to him. While I was 
aſleep, he crept ſoftly to my bed - ſide, look- 
ed at me, ſighed, wept, and went away 
deeply ſmitten with ſorrow; ſometimes, 


obliging Lidy to follow him, and liſten to 


him, he tired her with long details, which 
he thought calculated to make his conduct 
appear in a lefs odious light, He reminded 
her of the uneaſineſs and dejection he felt, 
which was viſible in the paleneſs of his com- 


plexion, while, abuſing a ſolemn ceremony 


which was profaned by a man deſtitute of 
the character which could make it ſacred, he 
heard me vow to love and honour the infrac- 
tor of holy Laws, the perfidious wretch who 
fo baſely betrayed me. His diſcourſe was 
mterrupted by tears, and horrid imprecations 
againft himfelf; then he complained of her, 
of her diſtruſt, and of mine, If, he ſaid, 
I had accepted of the ſettlement he offered 
me, my compliance in that ſingle point, 
would have fortified him with reſolution to 
reſiſt his deſires, and to expect his happineſs 
from time and accident, Lady Rutland, 


having been twice attacked with that ſudden 


and dreadful diſorder which carries people 


off in the full vigour of health, he had the 


proſpect of approaching freedom. Now all 
was paſt, he ſaid; nothing remained but the 
regret of having incurred my hatred, the 


the 


(12 ] 
the bitter reproach with which his ingrati- 
tude and treachery conſtantly afflicted his 
mind, Fa: 


I actually lodged in the fame houſe, and 
with the ſame perſon whom Lord Danby 
employed to carry on his pretended marriage 
with me. His name was Palmer. After 
having ſquandered away a large fortune, this 
wretch became an uſeful and ſervile tool to 
his equals, he managed their intrigues, and 
ſubſiſted on the recompenſe he received for 
his baſe ſervices. At the interceſſion of a 
friend, Lord Danby uſed his intereſt in fa- 
vour of this deſpicable creature. He ſaved 
him from the neceſſity of a long abode in 
the Plantations. Palmer had not been long 
introduced to him, before he acquired his 
confidence. My Lord made him acquainted 
wich the exceſſive paſſion he entertained for 
me; he told him that ſix months ago, he 
ſhould have thought himſelf happy to have 
married me; but that being engaged ſince that 
time, he was without hope, and could not 
ſubdue his inclinations, | ? 


Palmer flattered his deſires, encouraged 
him, by examples, to overcome his ſcruples: 
He had the confidence himſelf to aſſume the 
character of a clergyman, to officiate in that 
function, and to deliver me to his patron. 


B 6 This 
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This wretch was married to a young girl 
off: plain, honeſt and reſeryed behaviour, and 
1 An with a thouſand amiable qualities. 
Palmer having been accuſtomed to aſſociate 
with women of a very different character, 


admired the modeſty. of his wife the more. 


He reſpected her virtue, was afraid of loſing, 
her eſteem, and therefore induftriouſly con- 
cealed from her the means from whence he 
derived his ſubſiſtence. She ſpent two thirds 
of the year in the country; and during her 


ſtay in rown, Palmer artfully contrived to 


remove her from home, when any ſcenes 
were tranſacting _ that might ſhock her- 
fight. 


Miſtreſs Palmer, being abſent at the time 
that Lord Danby prevailed on me to give 


him my hand, ſhe was a ſtranger to my me- 


Jancholy adventure. Another woman at that 
time ſupplied her place, and did me the ho- 
nours of the houſe, When Lord Danby 
took me out of the Dutcheſs of Rutland's 
coach, he was under an extreme perplexity 
in determining whither he ſhould! conduct 
me. To whom ſhould he preſent two wo- 
men whoſe condition muſt naturally draw at- 
_ tention from perions of the leaſt curioſity; 

Would they not run eagerly to my aſſiſtance, 


and endeavour to bring me to myſelf? Alls! 


what were my firſt exciamations likely to be? 


Would they not dis cover his crime and my 
relentment ? | | 


Theſe 
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.. Theſe conſiderations induced him to car- 
ry me to Palmer's, hoping that he might be 
able to pacify me, and introduce me into 
ſome other family before night; but the ſud- 
denneſs of my illneſs, and the danger of re- 
moving me in the height of a fever, obliged 
him to put me into Mrs. Palmer's hands, 
and to commit me to her care. She attend- 
ed me with great aſſiduity, and inſenſibly 
took ſuch a liking to me, that without know- 
ing the cauſe of my deep affliction, ſhe ſym- 
pathized with me, compaſſionated my ſuf- 
ferings, and frequently mingled her tears 
with thoſe which ſhe ſaw me ſhed continu- 
ally. | 


I learnt all theſe particulars from Lidy, 
who immediately recollected the impoſtor of 
a clergywan, and his houſe, Lord Danby, 


at the fame time that he acknowledged to 


her Palmer's crime, acquainted her with the 
Innocence of his wite, and intreated Lid 
not to communicate this fatal ſecret to her, 
as the diſcovery would be of no ſervice to 
my intereſt, and would for ever deſtroy the 
peace and happineſs of a deſerving woman, 


A gloomy melancholy, and an extreme 
averſion to all kind of nouriſhment, kept 
me in a weak condition. Lidy ſuppreſſed 
her uneaſineſs to a great degree, for fear of 
aggravating my inquietude. We frequently 
eh main- 


L 14 ] 
maintained a mournful ſilence, but when our 
looks met each other, they never failed to 
draw mutual tears. This diſcreet and ſen- 
ſible girl watched all the emotions of my 
mind. She acquainted me by degrees with 
ſuch circumſtances as ſhe thought might ir- 
ritate my ſufferings, and never diſcovered 


them till the inſtant it became impoſſible to 


keep me from the knowledge of them. 


Lord Danby did not deſire to ſee me; ne- 

vertheleſs I was in continual dread of his ap- 
pearance. The deſire of removing from a 
place where | lived dependent on him, made 
me earneſtly wiſh for the perfect recovery of 
my health; I did not then know that, being 
a priſoner by his order, I was not to obtain 
my liberty but under certain conditions. 


My moſt valuable effects, and all my 
wearing apparel, had been ſent to Palmer's. 
I charged Lidy to ſeparate Lord Danby's 
3 from my own property, that is to 
ay, from the little remains of what I poſ- 


ſeſſed on my leaving Oxford. I wanted to 


return to Mrs, Mabel's, from whence I might 


write to Lady Rutland, implore her kind- 
neſs, and ſolicit her to grant me an aſylum ; 
her protection was all the hope I had left. 
I acquainted Mrs. Palmer with my intention 
of moving, and finding myſelf one morning 
ſtrong enough to go abroad, I ſent to invite 
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her into my apartment. After having made 


her the moſt tender acknowledgements for 


her kind aſſiſtance, I embraced her, bid her 


farewell, and ordered a coach to be called; 
but Mrs. Palmer gave mea letter from Lord 
Danby, which ſhe preſented to me with an 
appearance of diſquiet and perplexity, in- 
treating me, as ſhe went away, not to im- 
pute my uneabneſs to her, if I found my- 
{elf thwarted in my intentions. 


My firſt reſolution was to reject the letter 
with diſdain, and to perſiſt in going out. 
Lidy, who was too well aſſured that I was 
not at liberty to quit the houſe, at Jength 
reſolved to acquaint me with Lord Danby's 
intentions with regard to me, and to open 


the ſcheme which he himſelf had planned for 


my eſtabliſhment. In lieu of the marriage 
articles, ſaid ſhe, Lord Danby had the art 
to ſubſtitute another ſettlement. Without 


knowing it, you figned a deed, by which 


you acquired the property of an eſtate about 
twelve miles from London. It then brought 
in five hundred pounds a year; but he has 
doubled the rent, by adding ſeveral farms to 


it. He deſigns that you ſhall live there, 


and wait the death of Lady Rutland. He 
requires a ſolemn promiſe from you that you 
will enter into no engagement, which may 
prevent his earneſt defire of making public 


reparation for the fault he has committed. 
On 
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On theſe conditions, he will ſet you at liber 


ty, and you may go when you pleaſe; but 
read his letter, ſaid ſhe, his inquietude and 


erturbation of mind, may have made him 


alter his reſolution. Lidy could not per- 


ſuade me to look on thoſe characters which 


were become ſo odious to me. At my de- 
* ſhe broke the rol, and read as follows: 


Lord Daxpy* s Letter to Miſs Jenny 
AN VIII. 


FT ER having profaned the 3 

names of friend, huſband, protector, 
after having debaſed that of lover, and 
abuſed every character! under what title 
ſhall I preſume to declare myſclf attached 
to you, and to your intereſt; thou lovely 
creature! the object of my profound ve- 
neration, of my everlaſting. tenderneſs! 
Alas! puniſh me, reject the vows of a 
guilty ſappliant, I agree to the juſtice of 
my ſentence; but do not let the averſion 
you have conceived againſt me, expoſe you 
to experience new misfortunes. What are 
your intentions? How; do. you think to 
diſpoſe of yourſelf? What aſylum is open 
to you? Whither will your ſtrong deſire 
of avoiding me, lead you? Alas, why 
are you afraid of me? Have I attempted 
to diſturb your: retirement? Have I en- 
* deavoured 
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deavoured to fee you? Is there any ocs 
caſion to fly from a wretch, whom your 
commands can keep at a diſtance? 


] do not aſk you to grant me that par- 
don, which I cannot grant to myſelf, The 
ſad conſequences of my crime, have made 
me acquainted with it's utmoſt enormity. 
What a ſting have I lodged in your heart? 
In what a condition have I beheld you? 
I have ſeen the paleneſs of death a hun- 
dred times overſpread that lovely counte- 
nance: And thoſe dear eyes, ready to cloſe 
for ever! In thofe horrid moments, how 
have I deteſted your cruel aſſaſſin? Had 
you expired, my hand ready to avenge 
you . , . . But let me efface, if poſſible, 
the dreadful recollection of your danger 
it tears my heart-ſtrings, P 


O my dear, dear Jenny! If you could 

penetrate into the heart of which you are 
. miſtreſs, my melancholy ſituation would 
probably move you. A prey to ſhame, 
regret, and grief; ſunk under the weight 
of my own remorſe, of your hatred . . 
But let me not ſpeak of myſelf; Ido not 
deſerve your pity. Let me talk of you, 
whole pure heart and innocent intentions 
ought to reſtore you to peace and tranqui- 
lity of mind. How many conſolatory re- 
llections mult naturally occur to you, who 
ö a 


5 are ſo ſuperior to the deſpicable wretch 


E 


who has deceived you! Can you be af- 
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flicted for ever, who have nothing where- 
with to reproach yourſelf? = 
Quite regardleſs of myſelf, and wholly 
concerned for you, I preſume to intreat 
your acceptance of the only reparation I 
am in a condition to offer at preſent. Con- 
deſcend, my dear Jenny, condeſcend to go 
home, and to live there in a ſtate of inde- 
pendance. To expiate the horrid crime 
of having betrayed you, I will impoſe a 
rigorous exile on myſelf. I will not come 


near your houſe, I will not write to you, 


Content to receive aſſurance from Lidy 


that you enjoy tranquillity, I will undergo 
the juſt puniſhment of my crime at a di- 


ſtance from you. I will even do more if 


you require it; I will accept the offer of 


going Ambaſſador to Vienna. I will ba- 
niſh myſelf to another climate, there to 
regret the happineſs I have loſt, and la- 
ment the odious means which I uſed to 
procure it, 


0 Jenny! O my dear lovely Jenny! 


Shall I then ſee you no more! Let me ſet 
ſome value on this cruel ſacrifice, Grant 
one favour, one only favour to my repen- * 
tance, Suffer me to hope that time may 
produce! a happy change; permit me to 

| | entertain 
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< entertain the glimpſe of a diſtant pardon, 
< which I do not deſire till the inſtant that I 
am at a liberty to make you an offer of 
© purer vows, and to receive, at the foot of 
© the altar, that delightful title which I have 
* uſurped. A bare promiſe under your hand 
< will ſatisfy all the deſires which the moſt 
* unhappy of all mankind can preſume to 
form. To-morrow, or this evening, you 
* ſhall be conducted to your eſtate.” 


P. S. In the name of Heaven, do not 
< liſten to the diſtates of that cruel haughti- 
© neſs, which is the ſource of all our mis- 
© fortunes, Do not make me deſperate by 
© a diſdainful refuſal: Ah, great God, who 
can foreſee to what extremities I may be 
hurried, by the dread of knowing that 
you are wandering through the world, ex- 
poſed to a thouſand dangers, and that I 
Hall loſe the ſight of you for ever. In the 
midſt of that dejection, to which the re- 
proaches of my own heart reduce me, the 
only circumſtance which revives me, is the 
hope of eſtabliſhing your welfare, and of 
making your condition, one day or other, 
brilliant and happy. O my lovely Jenny! 
whoſe heart is ſo tender and compaſſionate ; 
do not deprive me of this pleaſing hope! 
it is the only comfort I have leſt, 
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T heard this tedious letter with extreme | 


impatience, and even indignation. Tt ap” | 

eared to me as a farther ſpecimen of Lord 
Danby s artifice. I was not moved by his 
repentance, whether it was real or aflected. 
I was very far from being diſpoſed to make 
him any promiſe, by which he might pre- 
ſerve a right over my perſon, I thought 
myſelf affronted by his propoſitions, and 
Mill more ſo by his hopes. Juſt Heaven, 
ſaid I, giving way to my tears, how much 
does poverty degrade one in the opinion of a 
baſe mind! This man then thinks it poſſi- 
ble for me to forgive him ! 


The more I reflected on his offers, the 
leſs I was diſpoſed to accept of them. I, 
live upon an eftate which he gave me! ſub- 
fiſt on his benefactions! this would have been 
ſetting a price upon my innocence, and an 
acknowledgement that Lord. Danby had 
made me a recompenſe for the precious jewel 

he had dared to raviſh from me, My heart 


deſpiſed his offers; want and miſery were no 


terror to my mind, compared to the ſcandal 
of owing my ſubſiſtence to him. 


Lidy was of my opinion : ſhe imagined 
that ſome new ſnare was concealed under the 
appearance of ſuch extraordinary ſubmiſſion, 
At the — of my illneſs, Francis, 
% who 
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who was my Lord's valet de chambre, and 
M * likewiſe his confidant and accomplice, had 
cold Lidy that his maſter was appointed Am- 
baſſador to Vienna. Lord Danby therefore 
Y would make a merit with me of an unavoid- 
a | able abſence, or Francis ſpread this report 
ke | 1 by his order, But whether my Lord ftayed 


in England, or went to Germany, I was re- 
ad | ! folved to be indebted to him for nothing, 
Without any regard to his intreaties, or to 


Ti that ſort of menace with which he concluded 
a his letter, I was going to leave Mr. Palmer's 
n. that inſtant; but Lidy repeated to me the 
* i | impombility of my getting out. Francis, 
and the people of the houſe watched the 
he door of my apartment; they would oppoſe 
J. my paſſage, ſhe obſerved, and abſolutely re- 
v. | fuſe to let me go down ſtairs. The Know- 
en ledge of this circumſtance gave me ſuch 
n | cruel affliction, that I thought I ſhould not be 
4 able to ſupport it. It is impoſſible to expreſs 
el 4 what a painful ſenſation we endure, when 
Ko we are obliged to give way to violence. 
o From that day, my diflike to and contempt 
al | for Lord Danby, changed into ſuch a ſet- 
- i tled averſion, as even ting itlelf has never 
been able to deſtroy or diminiſh. 
| Lidy had adviſed me not to give way to 
\ the violent grief which oppreſſed me. She 
* e to me the neceſſity of diſſem- 
yl ebe with Lord Danby, leſt ny who watch- 
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ed over me ſhould double their vigilance, . 


The ſecurity into which a well concerted an- 


fwer might lull him, would leave me at li- 


berty to deviſe ſome means of eſcaping from 
his power. In compliance with her advice, 
I got over my repugnance, and wrote to 
Lord Danby. I told him that I found myſelf 
ſtill-very weak, and unſettled in my mind, 


and being deſirous of reflecting on my pre- 


ſent ſituation, I thought it would be proper 
to remain eight days longer at Mr. Palmer's, 
A ſituation ſo melancholy as mine, I added, 

would naturally diſpoſe me not to reject all 
the aſſiſtance he offered, if, after having 
tound myſelf fo crueily deceived, I could 
place any confidence in my betrayer. I con- 
cluded with aſſuring him that he ſhould ſoon 
be acquainted with whatever reſolution I 


thought proper to take, 


l was a hundred times tempted to diſcloſe 


my whole mind to Mrs. Palmer, but one 
conſideration alone reſtrained me. If in face 


that poor woman had no ſuſpicions, if ſhe 
was a ſtranger to the wretch with whom her 


ill fortune had connected her, why ſhould I 


undeceive her? I thought it would be hard 


and cruel to ſacrifice her peace to myinter- 


eſt, Her aſſiſtance however, became at length 
ſo indiſpenſably neceſſary, that at laſt I reſolv- 
ed to ſpeak to her. I obſerved all the caution 


imaginable, in TRE: her my confident. 
0 N With- 


A At few eames had _ mo i 
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Without making any mention of Lord Dan- 
by's accomplices, I acquainted her with hi 
black treachery ; I ſhewed her his letter, and 
conjured her to aſſiſt me in eſcaping from a 
man whole love and ſolicitude were equally 
odious to me. 


I cannot tell by what fallacious ſtory they 
1 contrived to intereſt her in my favour, and 
| to impoſe upon her when they firſt commit- 
ted me to her care; but Lord Danby's letter 
left her without any doubt of my ſincerity. 
This kind and affectionate woman pitied me, 
wept with me, was aſtoniſhed at her huſ- 
band's complaiſance, blamed him for uſing 
force to detain me in his houſe; ſhe attri- 

buted this unjuſtifiable proceeding to the 
looſe way of thinking among men, who 
were always ready, ſhe obſerved, to aſſiſt 
each other in their intrigues, and to combine 
againſt defenſeleſs innocence. Though ſhe 
expreſſed a ſtrong deſire to oblige me, yet 
ſhe did not ſeem much inclined to oppoſe 
her huſband's will. I even perceived that 
= ſhe was ſo much afraid of provoking or of. 
fending him, that it would be difficult to 
perſuade her to undertake any thing, Ne- 
vertheleſs I continued to importune her, and 
= ſhe ſeemed to hear me with an appearance of 
abſence and inattention. I ſaw her eyes fixed 
on a jewel box which ſtood near me; I had 


Juſt been looking for a ring of no great _ 
ue 


{ 24 J 

flue which Lord Revel had made me a pre- 
ſent: of when I was a child. This box of 
diamonds drew Mrs. ' Palmer's eyes, and 
took off her. attention from my difcourſe. 
The pleaſure with which ſhe ſeemed to eye 
theſe jewels, gave me an idea of uſing part 
of them to procure my liberty, This was 
the only occaſion, on which I could, with- 
out a bluſh, appropriate Lord Danby's pre- 
ſents. I took a pair of buckles of great va- 
Jue, and a rich necklace out of the box. I 
defired Mrs. Palmer to wear them, to re- 
ceive them as a mark of my gratitude, and 
As a means of reconciling herſelf. to her huſ- 
band, if he ſhould ever diſcover hereafter 


that ſhe favoured my eſcape. $930.62 


Mrs. Palmer, moved by my tears, nnd 
perhaps dazzled by the richneſs of the pre- 
ſent, heſitated ſome moments longer; at 
length ſhe yielded to my intreaties, and a- 
greed to ſecond my ſcheme for eſcaping. As 
it was my intention to move out of the way 
of Lord Danby's reſearches, it was impoſſi- 
ble for me to return to Lidy's ſiſter. I had 
no acquaintance, and no one knew me, ſo 
that I was at a loſs where to go. Mrs. 
Palmer undertook to provide me with a 
convenient and fecure lodging. She took it 
that very day. A worthy widow,-who lived 
2 midſt of the city, agreed to receive 


Her houſe, conſiſting only of two 
apart- 
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5 
apartments, which were occupied by her 
and myſelf, I was not expoſed to any diſ- 
agreeable rencounter. Mrs. Palmer made the 
agreement about board and lodging. As 
the widow had known her a long while, they 
ealily ſettled theſe points together. 


This material article being regulated, we 


= concerted the meaſures which remained for 


us to take. Many circumſtances contribu— 
ted to render my eſcape leſs difficult than it 
appeared to be at firſt. That ſame week, 
Mrs. Palmer was to ſet out for Colcheſter, 
where her mother lived. Heer huſband ſup- 
ped every Thurſday at Highgate, with ſome 
young fellows, who formed a ſociety, of 
which Palmer was the life and ſoul. As on 


= thoſe occaſions he never came home till very 
late at night, he did not uſe to ſlecp with 
his wife. She therefore fixed Thurſday even- 
ig for my eſcape, and the Friday following 
for her own departure. Except two gowns 
and a ſmall quantity of linnen, my cloaths, 
which were intermixed with hers in ber 
trunks, were to be ſent after me at leiſure, 


My mother's picture, taken out of the frame, 


the caſket, which contained her papers, the 


only effects which I was anxious to preſerve, 


were to be ſent after me in the ſame manner, 
My abſence would not be diſcovered till the 
= next morning about the hour they uſual] 

attended me. Mrs, Palmer would by that 
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time be ſcveral miles off, and conſequently 
would not be expoled either to Lord Dan- 
by's reproaches, or to the ſudden impetuo- 
ty of her huſband's reſentment. Nothing 
remained but to defeat the vigilance of Fran- 
cis, which gave us a great deal of trouble; 
but at laſt we found means to render it of no 


effect. 


Mrs. Palmer recollected a door in my clo- 
ſer, which they had been obliged to nail up 
on account of the cold weather, She ſhew- 
ed it to me behind ſome ſhelves full of books. 
This door open d to a little terras which had 
a communication with her drefling room. 
We eaſily removed the ſhelves; one of the 
folding doors gave way to our united efforts, 
and afforded me the convenience of going 
in the nighi- time from my apartment to hers, 
and of carrying away whatever I choſe to 

take, without being perceived by her ſer— 


vants or Francis. 
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On Thurſday evening I locked my door 


on the inſide at the uſual time, and waited 
for the hour appointed wich great impatience. 


The clock ſtruck at Jaſt, and I went Out - 
through the cloſet with Lidy, We croſſed 


the terraſs. Mrs. Palmer received me in 
the dark, at the door of her apartment, and 
conducted me into her chamber. I trem- 


bled; Lidy was ſcarce able to ſupport her- 
ſelf, 


„ 

ſelf, and our conductreſs being likewiſe in 
vaſt agitation, ſtopped at every | ſtep. When 
ſhe was aſſured that her ſervants, who were 
ſct down to ſupper, could neither ſee nor 
hear us, ſhe made us go down ſtairs ſoftly, 

opened the ſtreet door for us without any 
noiſe, and put me into the hands of an el- 
derly man, who was the brother of Mrs. 

Tomkins, where I was going to lodge. He 
had waited for me, above an hour, within 
ten yards of the houſe, with a coach ready 
to receive us. I embraced Mrs. Paimer, 

without being able to expreſs my gratitude 
otherwiſe than by my tears: And 'I made 

haſte to get into the coach. The honelt old 
man helped me ard | idy in, took his place 
next to her, and according to his direction, 
we drove to our new abode. 


It was near midnight when we reached it. 
The Miſtreſs of the houle received me in a 
very civil and reſpectful manner; ſhe tool: 
me for a young Lady of quality, eſcaped, 
through Mrs. Palmer's aſſiſtance, from the 
importunate ſolicitations of an intereſted 
guardian, Who would compell me to marry 
his ſon, in order to get poſſeſſion of my for- 
tune, which had been committed to his truſt, 
] waited at her houſe for the return of an ab- 
{cnt relation, and was to be hid from all 
eyes, till his arrival. The preſent of two 
guineas, which I gave her brother for his 
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dejection, that I am afraid to look others in 


1 28 J 


trouble, made her hope that ſhe might reap 


a conſiderable advantage from a lodger ſo 


rich and generous; a hope, which the was 


ſorry to renounce, when time convinced her 
of her miſtake. 
handſome and convenient apartment, where 
ſhe left me, after wiſhing me a good night's 
reſt. 


When I found myſelf alone with Lidy, I 
embraced her eagerly; my heart was reliev- 
ed from one cauſe of inquietude, I was no 
longer in Lord Danby's power; but the 
recollection that I had been, ſoon deſtroyed 
this momentary ſatisfattion. We wept to- 
gether a long while without being able to 
ſpeak to (ach other; I hid my head in the 
boſom of that affectionate girl, and claſped 
her to my breaſt. At length, breaking this 
mournful ſilence: O, my dear Lidy, ſaid I, 
how bitter is the grief which oppreſſes my 
heart! How different were the tears I ſhed 


at quitting Oxford, and at leaving Lord Al- 


derſon's ſeat, from tioſe which this humi- 
liating diſgrace draws from my eyes. I do 
not fee] within - myſelf that dignity, that 
heart- felt ſentiment, which in the midſt of 
all my troubles, even in the lap of poverty, 
exalted me in my own eſtimation, Alas! 
how is this? How has the crime of that 
wicked man reduced me to ſuch ſhame and 


the 


She ſhewed me into a 
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the face, and bluſh when I turn my eyes upon 
myſelf ! 5 


Do not give way to ſuch mortifying re- 
flections, ſaid Lidy, interrupting me, you 


have neither offended Heaven, nor tran!- 


greſſed the rules of honour; may your tears 
ever be attended with this conſolatory al- 
ſurance. Dear Miſs, this confi.iera:ion ſhouid 
baniſh inquietude from your mind, and ſup- 
port you under the misfortune you deplore; 
alas, why ſhould you eſteem yourleif the 
leſs, when the very man who has ſo baſ-ly 
betrayed you, reſpects you ſtill, bluſhes at 
the advantages he has obtained over you, 
and cannot reflect upon them without ſhame 
and remorſe? The ſucceſs of his treachery, 
is become the puniſhment of ht> crime. He 
has ſtil} that ſtrong affection, that ardent 
| paſſion for you which firſt led him aſtrav; 
by having gratificd his defires, he has only 
inflamed them the more; and I much que 
ſtion whether your ſufterings are equal to his. 
She then gave me an account ef a great part 
of the converſation ſhe had had with Lord 
Danby; and afterwards, endeavouring to di— 
vert my attention to ſubjects leis diſguſting, 
ſhe talked to me concerning Lady Rutland, 
adviſed mg to remind her of her generous 
offers, and to revive her tender inclinations 

in my behalf, by a detail of my paſt ſuffer- 
e ings, 
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* 
ings, and an account of my preſent ſitua- 
tion. 


Mrs. Palmer promiſed to let me know 


whether the Dutcheſs was ſtill in London. 


In caſe that Lacy had left town, ſhe was to 


inquire where I might direct a letter to her, 
and acquaint me directly. I waited ten days 


in expectation of news from Mrs. Palmer. 
At length I received my cloaths, together 
With a lettcr from her; the contents of which 
redoubled all my afflictions. 


After a ſtay of ſix weeks at Court, Lady 


Rutland ſet out to take her uſual tour, and 


was then actually making her viſtts among 
the ſeveral frier ds ſhe had contracted in dif- 
terent parts of the kingdom. Without any 
direct ions from her, it was impoſſible to trace 


her ſteps, or even to come up with her. 


Mrs. Palmer adviſed me to direct letters to 


Scotland, from whence they would be ſent 


to her. She informed me that Lord Danby 
being ready to ſet out for Germany, had fal- 
len dangerouſly ill. Her huſband and he 


did not doubt but that ſhe had aſſiſted me in 


my eſcape; but Lord Danby being afraid of 
finding her too well acquainted with his con- 
duct, and of provoking her to make his ſe- 
ret publick, had expreſsly forbidden Pal- 
mer 4 make her uneaſy on that ſubject : So 

that 
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1 
that her huſband's reproofs were gentle. 
She concluded with expreſſing vaſt concern 
that ſhe ſhould be out of the reach of giving 
me farther intelligence, being obliged to em- 
bark directly for Ireland, whither her mother 
and ſhe were going to take poſſeſſion of an 
eſtate, to part of which their right being li- 
tigated, they would be cbliged to make a 
long ſtay. 


This letter afflicted me in a molt ſenſib'e 


manner. Lord Danby's illneſs retarding his 


departure, obliged me to conceal myſelf, and 
prevented my going to Mrs, Mabel's, wht- 
ther the neceſſity of leſſening my expences, 
made me anxious to return, I gave Mrs. 


Tomkins two guineas a week, and was to 
Pay a week in advance, When we ]:{r Mr. 


Palmer's, we had but'twenty guineas betweeil 
Lidy and me. I could not hope for any 


ſpeedy ſupply from Lady Rutland. Never- 


theleſs I wrute to her: but what could I ex- 
pect from this application, and when ſhould 
I know what effect it produced? To com- 
pleat my ill fortune, Lidy, my dear Lidy, 


who took ſuch pains to comfort me, and 


uled all her endeavours to divert my atten— 
tion from my crue] adventure, was fo prie- 
voully affected herſelf, that by degrees, the 
fell into ſuch a decline, that nei her her re- 


gard for me, nor her own natural forti ude, 


could enable her to withſtand it's dangerous 
4 effects. 
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4 
efefts. She could not ſleep, ſhe loſt her ap- 


petite, and gave way to the gloomy melan- 


choly which preyed upon her ſpirits. Pale, 
weak and dejeccted, ſhe fixed her frreaming 
eyes upon me; ſhe claſped her hands toge- 


ther, and holding tel up to Heaven, the 


cried : Alas! what will ſhe do! What will 
become of her! in what a cruel ſituation 
mult 1 leave her 5 


Her tears, her inquietude, and her viſibly 


falling away, filled me with dreadful appre- 


henfions. 1 immediately called to her aſ- 
liſtance every one who could be of ſervice to 


her, Her heavy oppreſſion ſoon obliged her 


to keep her bed. I waited on her with that 


tender ſolicitude which friendſhip inſpires. 


She ſeemed thoroughly ſenſible of my kind- 
neſs, did whatever I deſired her without he- 
ſitation, but nothing revived her. 


The aſſiſtance which her illneſs neceſſarily 
required, and the extravagant price paid for 


the ſhort viſits of thoſe who attend the fick, 


reduced me in a few days to have recourſe to 
the moſt ſad expedients, and obliged me to 
get Mrs. Tomkins to diſpoſe, at a _Breat 


_ ciſadvantage, of all the effects I had left. I 


ſaw my neceſſities increaſing every day, and 
the means of ſupplying them grow leſs and 
Jeſs, I fent to Mrs. Mabel, in hopes that 


the ties of blood and friendſhip would in- 
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guce her to help her ſiſter; by a ſtrange fa- 


tality, Mrs. Mabel had left off trade, and 
ſettled in Wales. Mrs. Tomkins could nor 
advance the ſmalleſt trifle. She told me fre- 
quently that ſhe was poor, and had no cre- 
dit. Being miſled by the fallacious confi- 
dence which Mrs. Palmer repoſed in her, ſhe 
intreated me to return to my guardian. She 
blamed me for my obſtinate behaviour. It 
was in vain for me to aſſure her that no one 
in the world had any concern for me, lhe 
would not believe me. Her honeſty, her 
ſolicitude, even her compaſſion made her im- 
portunate, and ſometimes troubleſome. She 
was in pain to fee me loſe fo conſiderably by 
the diſpoſal of my effects, for which ſhe 
could get, and that with difficulty, a very 
inconſiderable price. I heard no news from 
Lady Rutland, and had given over the ex- 
pectation of any: Time at length having ex- 
hauſted my little ſtore, I came to that dread- 
ful moment when, ſtripped of every thin2, 
] in vain caſt my melancholy looks around 


me, and ſaw nothing remaining which I had 


a power to diſpoſe of. 


This horrid diſtrefs moved my impati- 
ence, and made my mind revolt. After a 
train of tedious and hideous reflections, I fell 
upon the ground, gave full vent to my cries 
and groans, and abandoned myſelf to the vio- 
lent agitations of a mind exaſperated by a 

| C 5 con- 


L «1 
continuance of adverſity. In the bitternefs 
of my affliction, I never raiſed my thoughts 
towards the ſource of all comfort, or im- 
plored the protection of that almigbty Pow- 
tr which upholds all nature. A daring pre- 
ſumption miſled me, gave me up a prey to 
diſcuntent, by perſuading me that the inno- 
cence of my conduct ought to make me the 
object of divine attention, ought. to intitle 
me to his aſſiſtance and protection. I pre- 
ſumed to judge of the decrees of providence, 
Whole active vigilance, though often con- 
cealed from our weak apprehenſions, will 
ſately direct thoſe who ſubmit. to it's gui— 
Cance, and wait with reſignation the effects 
of it's heavenly will. 9 
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. Whi'e I was under theſe dreadful agita- 
tions, Lidy's nurſe came to acquaint me that , 
a.clergyman defircd to ſpeak with me. He 
followed her, and came into. the room as: 
ſhe went out. I turned my head, and look- 
ing at him with my eyes full of tea;s, I. 

waited for him to explain the occaſion of his 
viſit, being unable to aſłk him myſelf. 


— PR, 


The poor man, moved at the condition in 
which he found me, viewed me with fGlent- 
attention, and ſeemed co founded. I made 
a ſign for him to ſeat himſelf. He made a 
Jow bow; and drawing near to me: A Lady, 
aid he, in a low ttembling tone, whoſe ger. 
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nerous heart delights in relieving the diſ- 
treſſed, underſtood yeſterday as the was go- 
ing out of town, that there was a ſick per- 
ſon here who might have occaſion for her aſ- 
ſiſtance. She left this note with me, charged 
me to deliver it to her, and to affure her of 
the continuance of her aſſiſtance ſo long as 
her condition makes it neceſſary. While he 
was uttering theſe words, he laid a paper 
upon the marble table which ſtood near me, 
and covering his face with his handkerchief, 
he went out of the room with great precipi- 
tation. ; © 


Aſtoniſned at his diſcourſe, and at his be- 
haviour, and being yet afraid to give way to 
hope, I took up the paper: It was a note of 
fifty pounds. In the firſt tranſport of my 
gratitude, I bleſt the generous hand a thou- 
ſand times, whoſe benefaction had revived 
my dejected ſpirits. I thought that ſo ne 
heavenly Being had appeared before me, and 
miraculouſly c:nveyed this ſuccour to me. 
I ran to acquaint Lidy with this fortunate 


event. I found her all in tears, and Mr. Pe- 


ters, a worthy Eccleſiaſtic, Holding her two 
hands, talking cagerly to her, and appear- 
ing, as well as her, to be violently affected. 


"= He was the curate of a little town in the 
XZ midſt of the county of York, His good 
diſpoſition led him to London, with a view 
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3 
of doing an important piece of ſervice to 
two of his pariſhioners, Who were relations 
to Mrs. Tomkins ; he lodged at her houſe, 
during bis ſtay in town. Our melancholy 
condition moved his compaſſion. A truly 
pious zeal, a fervent charity inſpired him 
with paternal affections towards all mankind. 
This worthy Eccleſiaſtic frequently viſited 
Lidy, prayed by her, comforted her, and 
offered her aſſiſtance which he could not af- 
ford, without putting himſelf to inconveni- 
ence. The income of his living being barely 
forty pounds a year, this ſcanty proviſion 
was ſcarce ſufficient to maintain his family, 
which conſiſted of a wife and two daughters. 
But the narrowneſs of his fortune, did not 


ſtreiglten his heart. 


Being pleaſed with Lidy's principles, mo- 
ved by her ſirong attachment to me, affet- 
ed by the inquietude ſhe expreſſed with re- 
gard to my fate, a reſtleſs inquietude, which 
alone was capable of d.ſturbing the perfect 
reſignation of ſuch a ſpotlefs mind; he un- 
dertook to eaſe her apprehenſions, and to 
diſcharge her from that painful burthen, by 
taking upon himſelf that load of care which 
laid ſo heavy upon her. He promiſed her, 
he ſol-moly proteſted that he would not quit 
London till Heaven had diſpoſed of her, 
that he would be a ſupport to me when ſhe 


was gone, that 1 would take me to his o 
houſe, 
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houſe, that he would treat me as his daugh- 
ter, as a child whom God himſelf directed 


him to adopt, and ordered him to take par- 


ticular care of. This affurance, which in 
the circumſtances of this venerab'e Eccleſta- 
ſtic, was ſo exceedingly generons, had the 
defired effects. It compoſed Lidy's mind, 
made her turn her thoughts towards eternity, 
and wait, with leſs grief and terror, in ex- 

ctatio of the moment when Heaven 
mould pleaſe to call her to himſelf, 


She was thanking Mr, Peters, the inſtant 
I came into the room. When ſhe faw me, 
ſhe deſired him to acquaint me with the ſub- 
je& of their converſation. This worthy Ec- 


cleſiaſtic repeated his generous intentions, 


but with great caution, even with timidity. 
He ſeemed to be afraid of wounding my ears 
by the ſound of theſe expreſſions, which are 
appropriated to diſtinguiſh the ſuperiority of 
the giver, over the indigent wretch who re- 
cei ves the benefaction. He did not endea- 


vour to inſpire me with gratitude, but to 


chear my mind with healing conſolation; his 
view was to make me forget my troubles, 
and not to aſſure me that he would relieve 
them. While Mr. Peters was ſpeaking, my 


mind was not fo much affected with a ſenſe 


of my preſent ſituation, as with the hope of 
changing it for a better. Ah, Madam! 
Why is not every one bleſt with this ſooth- 

ing 


1 
i" 
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ing method of conferring obligations! It is 


not misfortune alone which humbles us, it 


is the rude compaſſion of mankind. We do 


not bluſh becauſe we are objects of pity, nor 
does poverty alone debaſe us; but we bluſh 
to expoſe our want to the eyes of the rich 


and oſtentatious man, who thinks that his af- 


fluence gives him a right to deſpiſe the poor, 
even the poor wretch who has ſo much pride 
and dignity, as not to deſile either his pity 
or his ſuccour. 


My grateful acknowledgements to Mr. 
Peters were adequate to his kindneſs; but his 
diſcourſe ſhocked me terribly, by opening 
my eyes with regard to my dear Lidy's con- 
dition. The idea of an eternal ſeparation 
had never entered my mind; I bad great 


confidence in the ſkill of the phyſician Who 


attended her. All my anxiety had been 
confined to the dread of loſing the means of 
obtaining aſſiſtance from an art on which I 
had great dependence. A treacherous ho; e 
which my wiſhes gave birth to. I now ſaw 
myſelf at the point of loſing my only friend, 


nothing could reſtore her to me, and I was. 


ſoon to experience that no paſt grief can 
Prepare the mind to ſupport a new aff}? ction. 
But can any grief be compared to that oc- 
caſioned by the death of a beloved friend, 
to the horror of ſceing the objects of our if; 
Rice annihilated, gone for ever! To find 
them 


[ 39. J 
them taken away by an. irreſiſtible power, 
torn with violence from our embraces, and 
divided from us for ever! How limited is 
the feeble power of man! Ah, of what 
value are all the riches of this world! Alas, 
they can neither preſerve nor reſtore the pre- 
cious objects of our tender affections! 


I told Lidy and Mr. Peters what a conſi- 
derable preſent J had received from the La- 
dy, whoſe benevolent heart made her intereſt 
herſelf in our misfortunes. I acquainted: 
them with' the comfortable aſſurance with 
which, this preſent was attended. May Hea- 
ven, Miſs, ſaid ſhe, inſpire her with benevo- 
lenee, and protect you! I do not leave you 
abandoned and deſtitute of an aſylum, my 
wiſhes are fulfilled, and my laſt minutes will 
be happy. 5 2 
The next day, 1 gave the bank- note to 
Mrs. Tomkins to get it changed. The agi- 
tation I was in the day before, would not al- 
low / me to reflect on the circumſtances of ſuch 
an uncommon liberality. How could my ſi- 
tuation be known abroad? Who would ac- 
quaint thit Lady with the diſtreſs of a poor 
ſick girl, to whom her bene faction was di- 
rected? Why did the clergyman, who was 
entruſted. with the pious office of relieving 
her: diſtreſs, execute his commiſſion with me? 
How did he learn my name? How came he 
S732 9 10 
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to aſk for me, and never ſpeak to her, who 
- was the immediate object of that Lady's ge- 


neroſity? Theſe queſtions, which I put to 
Mrs. Tomkins, confounded her. She he- 


ſitated, and ſeemed afraid of giving me an 
anſwer. Her confuſion alarmed me; the 
object of a ſtrong averſion, as well as the ob- 


ject of a tender affection, is ever preſent to 
our minds. I trembled at the thought of 


Lord Danby; for fear he ſhould have diſco- 


vered the place of my retreat. I was ſeized 
with horror at the ſuppoſition that another 
Palmer might have come, under that reſpect- 
able habit, to * new ſnares to | entrap me. 


After long apologies with reaped to her 


good intentions, Mrs. Tomkins informed me 
at laſt, that having a niece in Lady Angle- 
ſey's ſervice, ſhe had carried to her ſome 


trinkets belonging to me, for which ſhe 


had been offcred only two guineas, and which 
her brother aſſured her were worth twelve. 
In order to engage her niece to ſhew them to 
her Lady, that ſhe might be able to get a 
price for them more adequate to their value, 
ſhe had diſcloſed the ſituati n I was in, and 
complained of Mrs. Palmer's indiſcretion, 
who ought not to have lodged two perſons 
deſtitute of friends and of every aſſiſtance, 
in the houſe of a poor woman, whoſe heart 
was moved at their diſtreſs. She confeſſed 


that my name might have eſcaped her, and 


ſhe 
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the ſhewed me a note from Bella, her nie ce, 
dated three days before the clergyman eame 
to viſit me. She therein told her aunt not 
to give herſelf any trouble about the trinkets, 
that Lady Angleſey would keep them, and 
would preſently return the young Lady the 
value of them. In the mean-while, ſhe fent 
four guineas to ſupply any preſent neceſſi ies; 
J had, in fact, received them: This explana- 
tion fatisficd me, and made me reſolve, with- 
out any ſcruple, to uſe this ſupply, which 
was neceſſary in my preſent ſituation, and 
to excuſe the indiſcretion of Mrs, Tomkins, 
which had been the means of procuring it for 


me. 


Two days afterwards, Mr. Jenniſon, the 
clergyman, came to me from Lady Angle- 


| ſey, and deſired leave to ſee me. I received 


him in my cloſet; my melancholy dejection 
affected him exceedingly. He confirmed tile 
account Mrs. Tomkins had given, by ac- 
quainting me that Lady Anglefey, being 
ſtruck with Lidy's condition, of which one 
of her women had given a moving repreſen- 
tation, was extremely ſolicitous to aſſiſt her. 
Mr. Jenniſon's extreme politeneſs induced 
him to diſtinguiſh Lidy's intereſt from mine; 
he affected not to know that I partook of her 
diſtreſs, and employed all his addreſs to make 
me underſtand how advantageous Lady An- 
gleſey's protection would be to me, if- I 

would 
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would agree to truſt my welfare in her 
hands. | 


While he was ſpeaking, I endeavoured to 
recolle& a confuſed idea which I had of his 
features. He did not appear to be an abſo- 
lute ſtranger to me. I thought that I had 
been acquainted with his perſon, either at Ox- 
ford, or at Lord Alderſon's. But the dread 
of ſome melancholy event kept my mind in 
continual agitation, and would not allow me 
ſufficient compoſure to dwell for any time 
upon ſo friyolous an e e 


Mr. ib 8 liberal air, his kind expreſ⸗ 
ſions, the gentleneſs and tenderneſs of man- 
ners which was conſpicuous throughout his 
converſation, inſpited me with confidence. 
I neither concealed from him my diſtreſſed 
condition, nor the refources which were pro- 
poſed to me. Mr. Peters's offer affected him 
greatly, He commended his zeal, admired 
it, and pavuzed for ſome time; then riſing to 


take his leave, he aſked me if I would give 


him leave to wait on me the next day at the 
ſame hour. He told me that he ſhould ſee 
Lady Angleſea, and would communicate a 
propoſal to her which he durſt not mention 
to me, till he knew whether ſhe would ap- 
prove of it or not. When he took his leave, 
he deſired that I would not give way to me- 
* _ he frequently aſſured, me that 
my 
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my amiable qualities would procure me the 
aſſiſtance of compaſſionate and powerful 
friends. The next day he was punctual, and 
immediately on his coming in, he gave me 
a note fiom Lady Angleſca. I opened it 
2X with violent agitation, and read the follow- 
ing agreeable contents. 


Lady Ax IESE V 1 Miſs Jenny. 


EAR Miss, I have deſired Mr. Jen- 
| niſon to explain my intention to you. 

The merit he has diſcovered in you, at- 

taches me to your intereſt, If I was not 
. detained at home by ſome indiſpenſable du- 
ties, I ſhould take a real pleaſure in com- 
iyg to vilit you, and comfort you, and to 
X *© aſſure in perſon how deſirous I am to con- 

tract an intimacy with you. Rely on Mr. 
# © Jenniſon; he is poſſeſſed of my confidence, 
and you will find him worthy of yours, I 
will fulfil every engagement which J enter 
into through his mediation; and I a'ready 
ſubſcribe myſelf, in the ſincerity of my 
heart, your affectionate friend, 


The Counteſs of ANGLESEY.” 


I was fo aſtoniſhed and affected at the ge- 
# nerous conduct of this Lady, that I could 
We ſcarce 
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ſearce find words to expreſs my gratitude. 
would have thanked Mr. Jenniſon for the 
concern he took in the intereſt of an unfor- 
tunate girl; but he in errupted me. Before 
I acquaint you, ſaid he, with the meafurcs I 


have taken, before I inform you of their ef- 


fects, allow me, Miſs," to aſk you if you 


have ſeriouſly reflected on the reſolution you 
ſeem to have taken. The ſupport which has 
been offered you, as you acquainted me ye- 
ſterday, ſcems very inconſiderable. Mr. Pe- 
ters is a worthy affectionate man. By his "> 
Propoſal to take you into his family, he has 
conſulted his inclinations rather than his abi 
ties. I applaud his noble intentions: But 
deſtitute as you are at preſent, when your 
compaſſionate tenderneſs has made you ſacri- 
fice every thing for the ſake of Lidy, will 
you want nothing but an aſylum? Beſides, 


do you know whether the wife and daugh- 


ters of that worthy Eccleſiaſtic will be pleaſ- 7 
ed to ſce a ſtranger partake with them of 
that very ſcanty portion of his fortune, to 
which they have a natural right; you your- 
ſelf, will you not be under continual uneaſi- 


neſs at the thought of leflening that pirtance, 
and of ſceing the family deny themſclves a 
great deal, to afford you a little. Miſs Jen- 


ny's heart will ſigh inceſſantly under ſuch a 


ſituation. I have by my endeavours pro- 
cured you a retreat . ſuitable to your 
education, to your 8 and to your fenti- 
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ments. Lady Angleſey makes you the of- 
fer, and earneſtly deſires that you will ac- 
© cept of it. This Lady is a widow, ſhe is 
young, amiable, virtuous, miſtreſs of her 
fortune and will; ſhe has long wiſhed for a 
XZ conſtant companion, whole complacent diſ- 
poſition and agreeable temper might attach 
her, aud deſerve her confidence: Such a one 
ZZ might, in her family, taſte the delights of 
the molt engaging ſociety, without any de- 
gree of reſtraint or ſubjection. I ſpoke to 
her concerning you yeſterday, and you ſuit- 
ed her exactly. My recommendation, for 
treaſons which are needleſs to mention, is of 
great weight with her. She will receive you 
FX kindly, will love you, and make your con- 
dition happy. Her protection will ſecure 
vou from thoſe dangers to which you will 
be expoled in London, and you will thereby 
avoid the regret of being chargeable to a 
man, who is already embarraſſed with pro- 
= viding for the neceſſities of his own family, 
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I was filent, I pauzed, and heſitated. I 
durſt not refuſe, and yet was afraid to ac- 
cept this offer. A thouſand confuſed emo- 
tions kept my reſolution in ſuſpence, Mr. 
Jenniſon, ſurprized and unealy to ſee me 
thus undetermined, expatiated with great 
Xx <arneltneſs on every particular which he 
thought might influence me to follow his 
advice. Dear Miſs, ſaid he, in a moving 
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tone, your intereſt alone concerns me; that 
is my only inducement for preſſing you to 
make good uſe of my endeavours. Do not 
reject a ſecure and honourable aſylum, do 
Not give me the mortification of having la- 
boured in vain to make your life pleaſant - 
and tranquil, to procure you a ſure and agree- 
able eſtabliſhment, and a friend, who is in 


every reſpect worthy to be ſolicited. 


There are certain ſituations, in which our 
depreſſion of mind diſpoſes us to avoid eve- 
Ty thing which carries with it an appearance 
of ſplendor, It places happineſs at an infi- 


nite diſtance from us, and prevents us from 
the exertion of that activity which is proper 

to attain it, at leaſt ſo far as our deſires are 9 
concerned. How often had I wiſhed for 


the condition which was now offered to me! 


At leaving Lord: Alderſon's, it would have = | 
gratified my utmoſt ' deſires; but at preſent 
the dejection which oppreſſed my mind made 
me prefer th: humble cot of Mr. Peters, to 


the brilliant retreat which was offered me. 
Solitude and obſcurity were ſuitable to the 
deep gloom of my reflections; but Heaven, 
whoſe goodneſs threw that worthy paſtor in 
my way to direct my ſteps, to conceal me 
in the ſhade of r-tirement, to withdraw me 
from the world where I was to experience 
new afflictions, Heaven, I ſay, was deter- 


mined to puniſh my diſcontent, my: gui! 
di- 
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diſtruſt, by opening two ways before me, 
and leaving me at liberty to determine which 
path | would purſue. 


The repreſentations which Mr. Jenniſon 
made appeared to be judicious ; his argu- 
ZZ meats and his intreaties at length determin- 
ed me. I thought it would be wrong to 
= abuſe Mr. Peters's cod nature, by going to 
a houſe where I might be troubleſome to the 
owners, and occaſion uneaſineſs and diſcon- 
tent, To interrupt the peace of a family 
who are*contented with their middling condi- 
tion of life, is endeavouring to diſturb the 
admirable arrangement of providence, who, 
by a juſt diſtribution of it's bleſſings, grants 
the delights of contentment to ſuch of it's 
children as are deprived of a more envied 
and leſs happy allotment. 


Theſe conſiderations induced me to pre- 
fer Lady Angleſey's kindneſs, to the affec- 
tionate offer of Mr. Peters. I only deſired 
that he might be informed of Mr. Jenniſon's 
ſolicitude in my behalf, and of the advice 
he gave me, ſubmitting my conduct to the 
determination of that worthy Eccleſiaſtic. 
1 ſent for him, he came. At my requeſt, 
Mr. Jenniſon acquainted him with Lady An- 
gleſey's intentions. I ſhewed him her note, 
and gave him the abſolute power of decid- 
ing my deſtiny, | 
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I ſhould be very ſorry, Miſs, ſaid that ge- 


nerous man, to deprive you of the affiftance 


of a rich and liberal Lady, who is inclined 


to ſerve you. If my fortune was equal to 
her's, I would not yield to her the pleaſure 
of doing you ſervice: But you ought not to 
balance between the offer of her protection 


and my friendſhip. Nevertheleſs, dear Miſs, 


as content does not always attend ſplendor, 2 
if your ſituation with Lady Angleley does 


not anſwer Mr. Jenniſon's expectations, and 
the wiſhes I form for your happineſs, my 
houſe ſhall always be open to you. The in- 


clinations and affections of great people grow | 


weak by being multiplied, and extended to 
ſo many objects! If Lady Angleſey's in- 
conſtance ſnould expoſe you to any uneaſi- 


neſs or mortification, remember that you have 


a friend in ſtore leſs brilliant, but more ſin- 
cere. A line from your hand will bring me 
to London. Dear Miſs, he added, while I 
live, I will be a father to you; my abilities 
are ſmall, but my affection is great, and will 


never fail you. 


3 ſure of not offending Mr. Peters by 
altering my reſolution, I wrote to Lady An- 
gleſey. My letter was conceived in terms of 


the moſt reſpectful gratitude, The anſwer 


ſhe condeſcended to return, increaſed this 
ſentiment. She kindly avoided every thing 


which might carry an appearance of diſtance 
be- 
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between us. Mr. Jenniſon, when he pre- 


ſented me with this ſecond proof of Lady 
X Angleſey's kindneſs, told me that he had 
brought Bella, Mrs. Tomkins's neice, to 
London; my patroneſs had ſent her to wait 
on me, and to attend me whenever I pro- 
X poſed going to that Lady. Alas! that 


time was deſtined to be one of the molt grie- 


vous moments of my life. 


Lidy deſired to ſee Mr. Jenniſon, and re- 


= commended me to his care. On the day he 
= ſaw her, ſhe was very ill, breathed with great 
difficulty, and could ſcarce ſpeak. Notwith- 
ſtanding the darkneſs of the room, the cur- 
& tains being drawn, Mr. Jenniſon perceived 


that ſhe had but few hours to live. In con- 
cert with Mr, Peters, he took every meaſure 
ſuitable to the melancholy occaſion ; but he 


could not contrive to ſave me from the ſhock- 


ing ſcene, which he endeavoured to hide from 
my fight. "TY 


On the evening of that ſame day, towards 


midnight, I was ſitting on Lidy's bed's-head. 
ZE She aſked for water, the nurſe brought her 

ſome. But as ſhe advanced the light, I 
perceived ſuch a paleneſs and faintneſs on 


the face of my dying friend, that my heart 


beat within me, and a melancholy groan eſ- 


caped me. Lidy ſent her nurſe away, took 


hold of my hand, claſped it feebly, and 
D 


Vol. II. finding 
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finding that I was in a tremble; Why this 
terror, dear Miſs ? ſaid ſhe. What are you 

oing to loſe? What would you preſerve? 
An uſeleſs friend, whoſe zeal has not been 
able to ſecure you. Your cruel adventure 
has given me a deadly wound. I have re- 
proached myſelf bitterly, for having. been 
acceſſory to your misfortune, by ſuffering a 
man to make his addreſſes to you, in whom 
I never had a perfect confidence. The con- 
ſequences of my indiſcreet behaviour in this 
reſpect, have broken my heart: May you, 
Miſs, never recollect my fault, forgive it, 
forget it, and only remember the fidelity of 
my fiiendſhip. Ah, ceaſe your tears, ſne 
continued, in a moving accent; do not ſigh, 
bear with fortitude this loſs, which is ſlight, 
when compared to thoſe you have endured 
already. Promiſe me to take comfort; do 
not let me leave the world with the inexpreſ- | 
fible grief of reflecting that my death is an 
addition to your misfortunes ? 


7 
5 


Ah, why, my dear Lidy, do you impute ce 
my misfortunes to yourſelf ? ſaid I, bedew- Ml 

ing her with my tears: Live to ſhare them 
with me, but do not accuſe yourſelf as the 
cauſe of them, Join with me in prayers to 
Heaven, pray to God not to expoſe me to 
the moſt ſevere of all trials. Let us both 
ſupplicate the Deity not to divide our fates. 
Ah, may his goodneſs prolong your days, i 
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41 
or ſhorten mine. No, you ſhall not quit 
me, ſaid I, you ſhall not leave me expoſed 
to the wide world; you ſhall live for my 
fake. While I was ſpeaking, 1 embraced 


ber cloſely : I ſeemed as if I was determined 


to detain her, or oblige her to take me with 
her . . . Ah, Madam, why did not 
the Supreme Being at that time call me ta 
himſelf! What a loſs! How grievouſly have 
I felt it! O Lidy, my ſiſter, my compa» 
nion, my friend! Alas! My tears, my re- 
gret, my cries directed towards thee, have 
perhaps, even in Heaven itſelf, diſturbed the 
peace of thy mind, which was endued with 


too much ſenſibility. 


I remained quite ſenſeleſs on Lidy's bed. 
When I came to myſelf, I found that I was 
in my own chamber. Mrs. Tomkins and 
her neice had carried me thither, Mr. Pe- 
ters and Mr. Jenniſon looked at each other 
in a moving manner. Bella gave me ſome 
ſalts. Her aunt and ſhe ſeemed to be ex- 
ceedingly affected. I inquired after Lidy, 


no one made me any anſwer. I repeated the 


queſtion again and again, Mrs. Tomkins 
at laſt told me that Lady Angleſey's coach 


was at the door,” where ſeveral of her ſer- 
TY vants waited for my orders. Ah, my God! 
2X /aid I, Lidy! my dear Lidy is dead! The 
8 mournful ſilence and melancholy looks of 
every one around me confirmed my misfor- 
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tune. They could not hold me. I ran, or 


rather flew into her room. I threw myſelf 
on her lifeleſs, but precious remains 
Ah, how ſhall I always fix your attention, 
Madam, on melancholy ſubjects! Hurried 


on by the recollection of a grief which time 


has not diminiſhed, I find that I am grow- 


ing dull upon a ſubject which intereſts me | 


alone, But here I ſtop; it is not my inten- 
tion to move your ſenſibility. While I am 


communicating my misfortunes to you, an 


attempt to make you partake of them would 
be ungenerous. 1 


Mr. Peters undertook to perform the of- 
fice of a friend, and to diſcharge the laſt du- 
ties towards a girl of whoſe eternal felicity 
he made no doubt. I left twenty guineas 


with him for this purpoſe. I made Mrs. 


Tomkins a preſent of ten, as a flight re- 
compence for her attachment to my intereſt. 
J often embraced the good, the worthy Mr. 
Peters. I received, with due reſpect, the 
kind benedictions he gave me, I promiſed 
to write to him, I was unwilling to leave 
him; but I was under a neceſſity of forc- 
ing myſelf from that houſe. At length, 
with the aſſiſtance of Bella, Mr. Jenniſon 
carried me away. I thought that he would 
preſent me to Lady Angleſey himſelf ; but 


when I was ſeated in the coach with Belle, 
he took hold of one of my hands, and 


ſqueezing 
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ſqueezing it gently : Adieu, dear Miſs, ſaid 


he, the tears ſtarting from his eyes, adieu. 


An indiſpenſable duty will keep me abſent 
from you a long time. I do not know the 
preciſe time when I ſhall ſee you again; but 


I carry with me the flattering hope of meet- 
ing with you in a happy ſituation. If Lady 
Angleſey fulfils her engagements, if you are 
ſatisfied with her conduct towards you, you 
will ſometimes recollect the man whom ſhe 
honours with her eſteem, and whoſe moſt 
ardent wiſhes are to deſerve, and hereafter to 
obtain the title of Miſs Jenny's friend. Hav- 
ing faid this, he ſhut the door, and gave 


orders to the ſervants; and the coach, at- 
tended by two men on horſeback, took the 
road to Jutton-court. 


It was about noon, when I arrived at the 
ſeat where Lady Angleſey then made her re- 
ſidence. Bella conducted me into a magni- 
ficent apartment, appropriated, as ſhe told 
me, to my uſe, The minute- after, Lady 
Angleſey came in, running to me with open 


arms; and, preventing the motion I made 


to throw myſelf at her feet, ſhe eagerly preſ- 
ſed me to her boſom. What would you do, 
Miſs ! ſaid ſhe. It is not your patroneſs, it 
is your friend who embraces you, I will 
participate of your uneaſineſs, till your mind 
is ſufficiently compoſed to partake of my fe- 
licity. Let us from this moment baniſh all 
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diſtinction between us; let us live like two 
affectionate ſiſters, and let no one who ſees 
us together, be able to determine on which 
of us fortune has been pleaſed to ſhed her 
favours. 


& 


This kind reception, the grace, the noble 
air and amiable figure of the perſon who ü 


ſpoke thus tenderly to me, ſuſpended for a 
while the painful ſenſe of grief. I looked 
on Lady Angleſey as an angel of light. 
You are acquainted with her, Madam, you 
will not doubt but that ſhe muſt have made 
a powerful impreſſion on a mind of any ſen- 
fibility and gratitude. My attachment, which 


took birth from this inſtant, has continually 


grown ſtronger, from a more intimate ac- 


quaintanee with her character. It will con- 
tinue ſo long as I live. I am ready to give 


her a moſt powerful proof. Doomed to loſe 


what is dear to me above every thing, I can- 


not be with Lady Angleſey without drawing 
rears from her, and opening an inexhauſtible 
fource of affliction to myſelf. | 


Long watchings, continual inquietude, 
pungent ſorrow, and the agitations I under- 
went through the dread of loſing Lidy, and 
the faint hope of preſerving her, threw me 


into a dangerous inflammation. Lady An- 


gleſey took particular care of me, he ho- 


noured me with ſo much attention, her kind- 
neſs 


{ 35 1 
neſs was attended with ſuch affecting endear- 
ment, all her actions expreſſed ſuch a tender 
concern for me, that gratitude induced me to 
keep my ſorrows to mylelf, and not to diſco- 
ver any ſymptoms of uneaſineſs in the preſence 
of my geacrous protectieſs. I at length reco- 
vered my health, but could not get the better 
of that exceſſive languor which depreſſed me. 


Lady Angleſey allowed me to wear mourn- 
ing for Lidy, and made Bella, who paſſed 
from her ſervice into mine, go in mourning 
likewiſe. This girl was the only one who 
knew the melancholy ſtate of my fortune. 
Her aunt had told her what a helpleſs and 
miſerable condition I was reduced to, with- 
out acquainting her with the- cauſe of it, to 
which ſhe was herſelf a ſtranger. Bella 
faithfully kept the ſecret, according to my 
Lady's injunctions, with regard to my reſi- 
dence in town, and my manner. of living 
there. The reſt of the family thought me 
a relation of Lady Anglcley's, and that I 
was juſt come from the county of Kent. 
Before ſhe preſented me, under that charac- 
ter, to her acquaintance, ſhe affected to ſpeak 
of me as a yuung country girl quite baſhful 
and melancholy, indeed ſomewhat unſocial, 
who being wholly engroſſed by the recent 
Joſs of her mother, was averſe from all con- 
ſolation, avoided every opportunity of diſ- 
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ſipation, and ſeemed to delight in indulging 
her gloomy melancholy. 


My behaviour confirmed the idea which 


my Lady gave of me. I could not perſuade 


myſelf to tay in her apartment curing the 
time ſhe received company. When any vi— 
ſitors came, I withdrew precipitately, or if 
complaiſance detained me, my ſilence and 


mull dels made me quite uſeleſs, and no doubt 


Cilagreeable to a circle, where there was no- 
thirg but gayety going forward, I had no 
reliſh for thoſe frivolous kinds of converſa- 
tion, which turned on topicks to which I 
was. a ftranger, and which appeared to me 
either inſipid cr diſguſting, 


That kind of misfortune which 1s attend- 
ed with inward humiliation, is imprinted up— 
on our whole frame in very viſible charac- 
ters. It caſts a gloom over our ſpirits, as 
well as over our countenance. It inſpires us 
with a diſtruſt of others, and of ourſelves 
likewiſe; it gives us a *timid air, and awk- 
ward appearance. Under ſuch a ſtate every 
thing is a reſtraint upon us, every thing per- 
plexes us. The attention we draw becomes 
Aroubleſome to us, becauſe we are afraid of 
being too cloſely obſerved. Our thoughts 
take a ſerious turn, our reflections grow | ſe- 


vere, We do not properly aſſociate with 
thoſe 
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"X thoſe around us, we examine them, we judge 
them. By loſing that placid diſpoſition 
XX which inclines thoſe who are happy towards 
*X indulgence, our eyes are too much turned 
towards the inconveniencies of ſociety, and 
we do not ſufficiently conſider it's advan- 
tages. I was a long while before I could 
X conceive how men who were always ready to 
Z ridicule each other, who were inceſſantly 
TX tearing each others characters to pieces, who 
made no allowance for each others failings 
nor miſtakes, yet nevertheleſs did not hate 
each other; nay, upon urgent occaſions, 
would ſerve and oblige each other with as 
f much zeal and ardour, as if they had the 
moſt tender affection for one another. 


Muy fondneſs for retirement often expoſed 
me to Lady Angleſey's gentle reproofs. 
X Having made her acquainted with all the in- 
quietudes which diſturbed my mind, ſhe blam- 
ed me for ſtill preſerving ſo lively a recol- 

| lection of them. I have been very unhappy 
| myſelf, ſaid ſhe; formerly I ſhed trars as 
| you do now; like you I had contracted the 
habit of weeping and ſighing, quite retired 
from the world. The change of my for- 
tune then made no alteration in my diſpoſi- 
tion; but gratitude, reaſon and friendſhip, 
have at length reſtored to me that ſerenity of 
& countenance, which beſpeaks inward content 
of mind. The generous friend, whoſe ſoli- 
5 3 citude 


TW 1 
citude prevented my deſires, and exceeded 
my hopes, would never have enjoyed the 
favours he beſtowed, if he had thought that 

they did not contribute to my happineſs. 
| Follow my example, my dear Jenny, ſhe 
ih continued, embracing me; you are no lon- 
| | ger deſerted: Do not ſay any more, nay do 
; not think that the univerſe only preſents to 
| your imagination a vaſt deſert, where you 
tread with faultering and with trembling 
ſteps. I excuſe your ſhedding tears to the 
memory of Lidy ; but ought you to lament 
her for ever? Why will you perſiſt in re- 
calling to mind what is paſt, and turn away Wi 
your eyes from the agreeable proſpect on 
which they ought to be fixed at preſent ? Of 
what avail are your vain regrets on account 
of an adventure at which Lord Danby alone 
has reaſon to bluſh? Is there any thing for 
which you can juſtly reproach yourſelf ? You 
weep, dear Miſs, faid ſhe, redoubling her 
careſſes, you weep; my arguments do not 
perſuade you; my friendſhip cannot comfort 
you; you think yourſelf ſo miſerable, that 
you think it impoſſible ever to forget your 
misfortunes. Ah, what would you feel then, 
if love, adding it's reſtleſs torments to your 
misfortunes, ſhould make your grief a hun- 
dred, nay a thouſand times more pungent? _ 
Your credulity has been abuſed, but not your 
confidence. It was an affectionate partiality 
which led you to give credit to Lord Danby's 
| vows, 
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l 59 J 3 
= yows, He was indifferent to you; you now 
= deſpiſe, you hate him, your ſentiments with 
regard to him are invariable. But what if 
you loved him and hated him at the ſame 
time; if, while you avoided him, you had 
an ardent and inceſſant longing to ſee him; 
jf the tie which united you, ſhould be dear 
co your affections ; if, in loſing the huſband, 
vou regretted the lover; if, like me, ſeduce. 
ed by all the engaging circumſtances of love, 
= you had made an uncommon facrifice with 
the view of rendering the object of your ſin- 
= ccre affections happy, and of being indebted 
to him for your own felicity; if you had 
ever experienced the cruel torment of loving, 
of adoring an ungrateful . . . . . . How, 
Madam, ſaid 1, interrupting her, with equal 
aſtoniſhment and concern, Have you ever 
felt the pangs of grief! Has the lovely La- 
dy Angleſey placed her affections on an un- 
=X grateful object! Has ſhe ever met with 
XX morrtifications! . Ah, wherefore, Miſs, ſhe 
| replied, wherefore ſhould not I undergo the 
common lot of all mortals? How have I 
deſerved to enjoy happineſs without allay ? 
When my tears ſtreamed apace, I had not 
the pleaſing comfort which ought to ſtop the 
current of yours. My own imprudence was 
the cauſe of my misfortunes. An indiſcreet 
XX fondneſs made me give way to my inclina- 
tions, and yield to the importunities of a lo- 
ver. Men have the art to perſuade us that 
= D 6 © their 
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Fn | 
cheir happineſs is in our hands. From this 
dangerous ſuppoſition, which is too ſtrongly 
imprinted | in our minds, ariſes that generous 
pity, that kind condeſcenſion to their deſires, 
which the ungrateful wretches call a weak- 
neſs, when it ceaſes to make them happy. 


Tes, my dear Jenny, continued the Coun- 
tes, 1 have met with mortifications. By gra- 
tifying my moſt ardent wiſhes, I incurred the 
Juſt puniſhment of a conduct which was both 
raſh and cruel, as it afflicted two noble fa- 
milies, who at that very inſtant were ſolici- 
touſly engaged in ſecuring to me an immenſe 


fortune. I ſee in your eyes, ſaid ſhe, how 


difficult it is for you to imagine that my con- 
dition has ever been otherwiſe than happy. 
My dear friend, do not deceive yourſelf; 
the account which I am going to give you, 
will convince you how much you are miſled 


by * 


If you was an entire ſtranger, Madam, to 
the event which cauſed Lady Angleſey's un- 
eaſineſs, I ſhoald be ſilent on that head. But 
I think it my duty to acquaint you with 
ſome particulars which will contribute to 
clear her from the imputation of ingratitude 
and obſtinacy, of which ſhe was accuſed at 


- that time. Lord Arundel, whoſe intereſt 


was ſo much affected by an indiſcretion to 
which he fell a victim, has, by his eſteem 
for 
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for his ſiſter-in-law, juſtified her conduct. 
The continuance of that Nobleman's friend- 
| ſhip, is the higheſt encomium on Lady An- 


gleſey. He might have been civil to her, 
and have endeavoured to make her life plea- 
ſant and agreeable ; but he would never have 
been her friend, if he had not diſcovered in 
her a character, a turn of ſentiment worthy 
of his attachment. Youth and love may 
lead us aſtray, My Lady's indiſcretion will 
appear very excuſable. All her acquaintance, 

whom ſhe honours with her intimacy, do 


W juſtice to the reſpectable qualities of her 


heart. Read then, Madam, read the faith- 
ful narrative ſhe made me; ſhe ſpeaks in her 


own perſon, and I intreat you to hear her 
. . with indulgence. | 


The Hiſtory of the Counteſs of AuclzsEv. 


T HE Earls - of Arundel and Latimer, who 


were intimate friends from their child- 


hood, were married at the ſame time to two 


daughters of the late Lord Angleſey. The 


eldeſt brought no advantage to Lord Arun- 


del, but a title for his ſecond ſon. The 
youngeſt, who was very rich, by means of 


an inheritance ſhe derived from one of her 
aunts, brought a conſiderable acceſſion to 


Lord Latimer's fortune. Lord Arundel had 


two ſons, It pleaſed Heaven to bleſs his 
friend 


18 1 

friend with one daughter only. Her name 
was Sophia, and ſhe was from her very birth 
deſigned for the young Lord Angleſey. 
Lady Latimer's partiality to the name of 
her anceſtors, and the uninterrupted friend- 
ſhip between the two families, made them 
ſtrongly inclined to form an alliance which 
would make the fortunes of the two brothers 
equal, without doing any prejudice to the 
rights of the elder. The two children, who 
had been engaged to each other from their 
infancy, were farther attached by a ſolemn 
decd: Whereby the party, whoſe inclina- 
tions ſhould be contrary to this ſettlement, 
and oppole the intended union, was cut off 
from all expectations. This deed was valid 
only on the ſuppoſition of Lady Sophia's be- 
ing ſole heireſs to the family eſtate. Lady 
Arundel and the Earl of Latimer dying ſoon 
after it was ſigned, their wills gave it addi- 
tional confirmatian. 


General Hymore, who was a Baronet, and 
a relation to Lady Latimer, had been her 
guardian. She regarded him as a friend, 
whoſe fondneſs and ſolicitude had been de- 
voted to the attention of making her rich 
and happy. Since the marriage of his ward, 
the peace giving him an opportunity of re- 
tirement, he made his abode in the county 
of Kent, where he had a ſmall eftate, but 
delightfully ſituated, Lady Latimer, who 
became 
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[ 8 ] 
became a widow at the age of twenty, found 
that ſhe had ſtill occaſion for this friend's aſſiſt- 
ance. She earneſtly importuned him to return 
to London; but he could not conſent to quit 
a retirement, to which love had attached him, 


and which made him happy. 


He had lately marnied Miſs Volſeley, 


whoſe family, youth and beauty was all her 


fortune. I was the only fruit of their uni- 
on, and when my father died was ſcarce three 
years old. By his death Lady Hymore loſt 


ſeveral conſiderable annuities, which enabled 
| them to live in affluence and ſplendor. La- 
dy Latimer was acquainted with her, and 
had a very affectionate regard for her. She 


preſſed her to come to town, with a view to 
ſolicit an augmentation of the penſion which 
is uſually allowed to the widows of thoſe 
who have defended their country. My mo- 
ther, having deterinined to follow her ad- 
vice, was reſolved not to leave me to the 
care of ſtrangers. Six weeks after my fa- 
ther's death, ſhe ſet out for LE and 
took me with her. 


Lady Latimer inſiſted on her accepting an 
apartment in her houſe. 1 partook of Lady 
Sophia's, her daughter, who was but two 


years older than myſelf. Lady Latimer 


took ſuch delight in Lady Hymore's compa- 
ny, the importuned her lo ſtrongly not to re- 
2 " 
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became leſs complaiſant. When I perceived 


LH 

turn into the country, that after having fi- 
niſhed her buſineſs at court, my mother 
yielded to her friendly intreaties, and conti- 
nued to live with her. But whether the 
foggy air of London did not agree with her 
conſtitution, or whether ſhe brought to town 
with her a propenſity to the moſt cruel of all 
diſtempers, ſhe was attacked by a conſump- 
tion, of which ſhe languiſhed for ſome time, 
and at laſt died, four years after my father. 


Lady Latimer's ſincere friendſhip did not 
expire with my mother. She became a pa- 
rent to me, and punctually fulfilled the pro- 
miſe ſhe made to Lady Hy more in her laſt 
moments, never to forſake me. She conti- 
nued to educate me with Lady Sophia; her 
maſters were mine alſo; her mother's atten- 
tion and careſſes were diſtributed equally be- 
tween us. Notwithſtanding the difference 
between my moderate fortune, and her's 
which was immenſe, we were attended and 
cloathed alike, While we were ſo young as 


to remain in a ſtate of happy ignorance, with 


regard to the advantages annexed to riches, 
we lived together in a tolerable degree of 


friendſhip. Being of a mild diſpoſition, I 


was not inclined to diſpute with her that ſu- 
periority which her haughty temper made her 
aſſume over our little play-fellows, and over 
myſelf, When my reaſon grew ſtronger, I 


that 


L 95 3 
that the difference of our fortunes made her 
ſo arrogant, I thought it a diſgrace to me to 
give way. Our childiſh plays were often 
interrupted by little bickerings, and oftener 
ſtil] were wholly put an end to by downright 


quarrels, 


Lady Sophia, though ſhe had no diſagree- 
able features, was neither handſome nor pret- 
ty. Her perſon had nothing ſtriking in it. 
When you looked at her, you could not help 
_ conſidering the reaſon why ſhe did not in- 
ſpire you with any kind of ſentiment. But 
her temper did not occaſion the ſame indif- 
ference : It made her intolerable to every one 
who had the misfortune to be under her ſub- 
jection. Arrogance, caprice, and vanity, 
made up the ſum of her character. She was 
obſtinately bent on attaining whatever ſhe 
deſired; ſhe would have it that inſtant ; but 
the objects of her deſires changed with ſuch 
rapidity, that it was impoſſible to gratify 
them time enough to prevent the inconſtancy 
of her taſte, and the mutability of her 
fancy. 


The young Lord Angleſey, who was of- 
ten admitted to play with us, was continu- 
ally offended at Lady Sophia's whimſical ex- 
travagance, She required a degree of come 
plaiſance from him, which he was not diſ- 
poſed to ſhew her, Being forced to pay 

= _- 


| > 1] 
conſtant court to her, and to ſeem alway 
ready to oblige her, he conſidered the ne. 
ceſſity he was under of viſiting her, and i 
paying ſuch aſſiduous attention to her, asa' 
diſagreeable and conſtrained duty. A natu- 
ral inclination induced him to prefer me; [ 
perceived it. He durſt not freely give way 
to his affections; and I was afraid of diſco- 
vering that 1 took notice of them, Our ſi- 
tuation taught us both very early to conceal 
our ſentiments. We learned to diflemble 
them, before we were well acquainted with 
them. The young Lord ſtudied my taſte, 1 
adopted his; if I was fond of an amule- 
ment, it became agreeable to him: What- 
ever he propoſed, I liked it immediately, 
He frequently gave me in private the flowers 
which Lady Sophia had made him a preſent | 
of, or brought me ſome trifle which my 
companion had aſked of him in vain, I be- 
gan to be pleaſed with theſe little ſacrifices, 
and did not foreſee the dangerous conſequen- 
ces of theſe growing aſſiduities. But our 
childhood paſſes away inſenſibly; we become 
mature; our inclinations ripen with us; our 
underſtanding expands, our minds open, cer- 
tain confuſed emotions affect our hearts, 
which make us ſenſible of, and fond of our 
exiſtence, Every thing then wears a new 
appearance; ſelf-love takes place, which 
tearns us to diſtinguiſh thoſe who are ſtudious 
to oblige us, and too often induces us to 3 
| war 
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ward the firſt homage paid to our charms, 
with the return of a ſincere affection. 


Nothing could be more amiable than Lord 


= Angleſey, I did not leave Lady Sophia, 


and had an opportunity of ſeeing him every 
day. We ſaid nothing particular to each 
other, but we were continually converſing 
with our eyes. Without any previous ex- 
planation concerning the meaning of our 
looks and geſtures, we readily underſtood 


them. In time, all our actions and motions 


became a kind of ſignificant language which 
expreſſed what paſſed in our hearts. This 
dumb correſpondence was at that time con- 
fined to communicate the mutual diſguſt, 


which Lady Sophia's haughty temper gave 
us; but it extended every day, and the more 
we advanced in years, the more lively and 
| intereſting it became. 


Sir Charles Arundel, the Earl of Angle» 
ſey's brother, viſited us but ſeldom. Being 
brought up about the Prince of Wales, the 
aſſiduity with which he paid his court to 
him, and his vaſt application to his ſtudies, 


engroſſed his whole time. He already diſco- 


vered many diſtinguiſhed qualities, and un- 
common virtues. He expreſſed great friend- 


| ſhip for me; but Lady Sophia's temper diſ- 


guſted him, and her capriciouſneſs kept him 
at a diſtance from us. 
She 


tu] 
She was fifteen, I was thirteen, and Lord 
Angleſey ſeventeen, wizen the two brothers 
ſet out to viſit the different courts of Europe, 
The Earl wept when he took leave of us; 
my tears accompanied his. His abſence oc- 
caſioned me uncommon concern. Two 
months after his departure, Lord Arundel 
engaged Lady Latimer to paſs a ſummer in 
Hertfordſhire, where he had an eſtate, She WM 
took her daughter with her, and I attended BW 
them. Though it was the moſt delightful W 
ſpot in the world, though there were a thou- 
ſand different amuſements, horſe races, and 
a crowd of company, yet nothing could re- 
place in my affection the plraſure of ſeeing 
Lord Angleſey: I continually regretted the 
loſs of ſuch delightful ſociety, which was 
grown habitual to me. My thoughts being WE 
conſtantly employed about him, I'indulged 
the pleaſing recollection, I called to mind 
his features, his actions, his moſt indifferent 
expreſſions. I loved to hear his name men- 
tioned, When Lord Arundel received let- | 
ters from his ſons, my heart fluttered; my | 
eyes were fixed upon them; and the ſight of 
them occaſioned me the moſt violent emo- 
tions. If he read any paſſages to Lady La- 
timer or her daughter, I liſtened with cloſe 
attention. I was afraid, and yet wiſhed, 
that he ſhould make mention of me in his 
letter to the Earl. A mere compliment from 
him put me in confuſion, and made me you 
, | wil 


1 
with bluſhes; I ſeemed as if I had a ſecret 


. to conceal, and I thought that the moſt di- 
= ſtant expreſſion might make a diſcovery. 
Whatever belonged to Lord Angleſey be- 
15 gan to be dear to my affections. Lord A- 
gel! rundel became the object of my attention 
in and complaiſance. I diſtinguiſned him by 
he the moſt flattering regard, and preferred his 
ed converſation to every other pleaſure which 
ful depended on my choice. The ſtate of my 
u. mind gave me a ſerious and thoughtful turn. 
a It occaſioned that nobleman to take an at- 
e. tachment to me. My talents amuſed him, 
ns i and at length he began to reliſh my humour. 
he My diſpoſition, the openneſs and ſincerity of 
as my ſentiments, inſpired him with eſteem and 
g friendſhip for me. By degrees, my features 
ed made a ſtrong impreſſion on his ſenſes, and 
dhe was paſſionately fond of me, before he 


& ſuſpected that a child could make a conqueſt 
of him, BI 


H- 

4 = Lord Arundel entered into his forty- ſixth 
of ear. He was well made, and might ſtill 
. hope to make himſelf agreeable. His ex- 
. treme fondneſs for Sir Charles, made him 
co averſe to all thoughts of a ſecond marriage. 
He was unwilling to leſſen the fortune of 
is chat favourite ſon, by introducing brethren, 
n WM boſe ſhare might leſſen his. He ſtruggled 
r gainſt his inclinations, and carefully con- 


h cealed 
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cealed them; without taking any reſolution 
to deprive himſelf of the pfeaſure of ſeeing 


me, he ſmothered his affections within his 
own boſom, and ſeemed perſuaded, from 
my behaviour to him, that I ſhould ſympa- 
thize with him, if I knew his partiality for 
me. | 


After two years abſence, Sir Charles and 
his brother returned to London. On ſeeing 
each other, we were ſtruck with equal ſur- 
prize. We admired the alteration which 


time had made in us both. My Lord | 


ſeemed to be of compleat ſtature. His fea- 
tyres being more ſettled, made him appear 
ſtill more amiable. I was grown; and he 
found new charms in me. When he firſt ſa- 


luted me, he was confuſed, and the ſight of 


him perplexed me. We could not ſpeak to 
each other, but I preſently read in his eyes 
enact I ſtil] retained a preference in his heart; 
and I felt a ſecret pleaſure in perceiving that 
he entertamed the ſame indifference as ever 
towards Lady Sophia. His preſence inſpir- 


ed me with delight; nevertheleſs, from an 
emotion for which I ſhould then have been at 


a loſs to have accounted, I found myſelf 
diſconcerted by the attention he paid to me, 
and the encomiums he beſtowed on me. I 
bluſhed at ſeeing him make the ſame ſigns, 
which were formerly ſo familiar between us. 
So far from returning them, I caſt my eyes 

down- 
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on downwards, and avoided his looks, which 
ng occaſioned me an uneaſy ſenſation. For ſe- 
iis veral days, I was afraid to behave otherwiſe 
m than with a kind of reſerved politeneſs, 
a- W which might caſily be miſtaken for indif- 
or I ference. - 


One evening he ſeized the opportunity 
when Lady Sophia was engaged; he gave 
me a letter; and with a moſt ſerious and af- 
fecting air, he deſired me to read it with at- 
| tention, and anfwer it with kindneſs, 


| Theſe few words, the moving manner in 
| which he uttered them, his expreſſive looks, 
| and the ſight of the paper he put into my 
| hands, filled my mind with confuſion and 
Fagitation. I took the letter, and put it up 
o directly. When I was alone, I opened it 
| cagerly, and read the following contents: 


n BER | 

r Lord AxcLESEV's Letter io Miſs ADELINE 
'- Hy MORE. 

i |< IF Mifs Adeline had not forgotten a time, 
f © which is ever preſent to my remem- 


brance; if ſhe ſtil] underſtood the language 

of my eyes; if, as formerly, ſhe would 

* condeſcend to talk to me with hers, 1 

* ſhould not be obliged to put her in mind 

of a friendſhip which is extinct in her bo- 
| « ſom, 
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ſom, though ſtill an and ardent 
mine. 


During a den and melancholy ab- 
ſence, I have, though diſtant from you, 


preſerved the remembrance of our infan- Wi 
cy, of your favours, of that delightful Ml 
ſympathy which then united our hearts by | 


unknown ties. I try, in vain, to recover 
the traces of thoſe happy times: Miſs A- 
deline has effaced me from her memory. 


© Of what ſervice would that friendſhip, Fs 
of which you cruelly deprive me, be to me 
Dear Miſs, if you took part 


at preſent ! 
in my concerns, how many things have [ 
to entruſt to your confidence. I love and 
I hate: conſtrained to pay my addreſſes 
to a perſon who is diſagreeable to me, | 
cannot gain acceſs to the object of my al- 
fections. I ſee her whom I love, and can- 
not ſpeak to her. 
expreſſing . my love. Signs, which. were 
formerly intelligible, would ſtill interpret 
my ſentiments, and ſhe who is dear to my 


foul, would comprehend their meaning; 


but how ſhall J explain myſelf? Miſs 


Adeline turns her eyes away from me. 


She would read in mine that my heart 


adores her 
ſhe will no longer underſtand me.“ 
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But, -ungrateful as ſhe is, 


I had but one way of 
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1 read this letter again and again, being 
ſo much affected the firſt time I ran it over, 
that I could not underſtand the meaning. 1 
repeated theſe words with a kind of tranſ- 
port: She would read in mine that my heart 
adores her. I did not yet know the nature 
of my affection for Lord Angleſey. This 
tender expreſlion was a ray of light which 
led me to diſcover the nature and violence of 
my paſſion. Giving full ſcope to that en- 
chanting confuſion which agitates our minds, 
on the firſt avowal of a fondneſs which we 
KEE inſpire and feel in return, I wrote to the 
Farl. My hand followed with rapidity 

the dictates of my heart. I reproached 
= myſelf for a conduct which had given him 
uneaſineſs, and I thought that I could not be 
ſufficiently ſincere and tender in making re- 
paration for my injuſtice, | 


The next day, I ſeriouſly reflected on my 
own fituation, and on that of Lord Angle- 
ſcy. To whom was I going to confeſs my 
inclinations? To a man with whoie engage- 
ments. I was acquainted, whole unavoidable 
union with Lady Sophia was to be conclud- 
ed in two months; I ſighed. Tears eſcaped 
from my eyes: I found my affections unhap- 
pily placed, and was afraid that I ſhould a& 
wrong in diſcovering my ſentiments. I was 
going to tear the letter. One of our atten- 
gants, coming from Lady Latimer to look 
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for me, prevented my intentions. The It. 
ter remained in my boſom; bur I made a 
firm reſolution not to deliver it, and to con- 
ceal my tenderneſs for Lord Angleſey. I did 
not know at that time what dominion the 
deſires of a favourite lover aſſume over our 
will; and with what eaſe they fruſtrate all | 
our reſolutions not to gratify them. 


When I ſaw Lord Angleſey come in, | 
no longer applauded the ſacrifice I had made 
to reaſon and duty. I felt uncommon unea- 8 
fineſs at being forced to exert ſuch a painful 
effort. He never before appeared ſo amia- | 
ble and engaging. His uncertainty whether 
I ſhould favour his addreſſes, gave him an 
air of inquietude, which was highly affect- 
ing. I was afraid to look towards him, 
but when he ſpoke, the mildneſs of his ac- 
cent threw me into an agitation, and his 
converſation affected me with a tender and 
- compaſſionate ſympathy. I was conſcious 
that I ſhould make him uneaſy, by refuſing 
the anſwer he intreated. He aſked for it by 
reiterated ſigns, which I too well underſtood. 
Every motion expreſſed his impatience. | 
made a ſign, by which I gave him to un- 
derſtand, that it was in vain for him to ex- 
pect an anſwer, His countenance was im- 
mediately overcaſt with melancholy, a gloo- 
my inquietade darkened every feature. I 
perceived him change colour, and Jabour to 


ſup- 


„„ 
ſuppreſs the ſtarting tear. My heart was 
moved; my prudent reſolutions vaniſhed; 
his ſufferings made me forget every thing; 
and yielding to his ſecret importunities, I 
had the weakneſs to give him the letter. 


From that time, we never paſſed a day 
without writiog to each other. Being de- 
voted to love, I baniſhed from my thoughts 
every reflection which might oppoſe this pleaſ- 
ing propenſity: Fond letters, which were 
the only interpreters of our ſentiments, ſerv- 
ed to increaſe their vivacity. We were de- 
lighted with interchanging mutual aſſurances 
of eternal affection, and we forgot the im- 
probability of it's promoting our happineſs. 
Satisfied with loving each other, and with 
the opportunities of declaring our fondneſs, 
this ſecret commerce ſcemed to compleat our 
felicity, The approach of Lady Sophia's 
marriage afflicted me greatly, but without 
occaſioning that kind of unzaſineſs which 
ariſes from jealouſy. The innocence of my 
inclinations did not allow me the hope of ever 
acquiring the rights of a wife. Being from 
my infancy accuſtomed to reflect on this mar- 
riage, | comforted my ſelf with the hope that 
I ſhould never live apart from Lord Angle- 
ley, though I could not be married to him: 
J was ſtill to accompany Lady Sophia; and 
every wiſh which I formed in the ſimplicity 
of my heart, was confined to the pleaſure of 

| . having 


= having Lord Angleſey always in my Gght, RE 
= |. I thought his deſires were of the ſame na- 4 
ture, and I was a ſtranger to his intentions. 
An unforeſeen accident made a change in 
our ſituation. I thought my own extremely ZR 
miſerable, but my Lord overcame all the 
difficulties which oppoſed his inclinations. | 
1 

Lady Sophia's wedding was to be cele. 
brated in three weeks, when Lord Arundel 
received the news of his brother's death, 
who had for a long time been governor of 
Carolina. Being very old, and having loft i 
his only ſon, he appointed Sir Charles, the RE 
eldeſt of his nephews, his heir, and left 
Lord Angleſey five and twenty thouſand 
pounds ſterling in bank ſtock : He obliged 8 
his heir to pay this ſum into my Lord's own 
hands, intending that he ſhould enjoy it if 
freely and independently, and make ſuch uſe WM 
of it, as he judged beſt for his intereſt. 
This legacy gave Lord Angleſey a plea- 
ſure, which ſurprized all who were intimate- 
ly acquainted with him. From the known 
generoſity of his diſpoſition, no one could 
have imagined that an increaſe of fortune 
could have tranſported him ſo much. 
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An exact ſchedule of the Governor's im- 
menſe effects came to London, together 
with his will. Upon examining the ſche— 
dule, Lord Arundel found thoſe deſires re- 
vive 


E Tu 
vive within him which he had ſuppreſled;. 


but of which the principle was till ſubſiſt- 
| ing. He thought he might give way to his 


inclinations, and gratify a paſſion which his 
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childrens intereſt no longer induced him to 
oppoſe. Sir Charles became immenſely rich 
by this inheritance. Lord Angleſey had his 
vncle's legacy, his wife's fortune, and La- 


ay Latimer's, which was ſecurcd to- him. 
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Lord Arundel himſelf was in poſſeſſion of a 
large fortune: So much riches in his family, 
left him at liberty to enter into new engage 
ments, without prejudice to his children, who 


BE were ſo well provided for; he was now in a 
condition to make a ſettlement on a wife, to 
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make a proviſion for younger children, it 
his family increaſed, and to ſecure a com- 


fortable old age, by chooſing a companion 
who might be attached to him from motives 
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of gratitude. As he had a regard for Lady 
Latimer, he entruſted her with his ſentiments 
and deſigns ; he aſked her advice, and ſubs 
mitted his conduct to her deciſion. 


That Lady, whoſe kindneſs to me had ne- 
ver been impaired, having been able to col- 
let, from the ſhattered remains of my for- 
tune, no more than five thouſand pounds, 
did not expect to find a match for me ſuit- 
able to my birth, and the narrowneſs of my ſor- 
tune prevented her entertaining any thoughts 
of marrying me. Lord Arundel's inten- 
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E 
tions delighted her; ſhe approved of the 
propoſal, and in my name, accepted the ho- 


nour he deſigned me. Being of an eager, 


as well as an obliging diſpoſition, he began 
to talk about the ſettlement, and to fix the 
day of our marriage. In leſs than two hours, 
every thing was propoſed, approved, and 
agreed upon between them, and their words 
irrevocably paſſed. 55 


Delighted with the ſplendid fortune which 
was propoſed for me, and not doubting but 
that I ſhould readily acquieſce, Lady Lati- 
mer haſtened to inform me that I was to ac- 
company her daughter to the altar. She 
wiſhed me joy, by the title of Counteſs of 
Arundel, which I was to take upon me. At 
the ſame time, ſhe introduced my Lord into 
my cloſet, preſented him to me as a gene- 
rous lover, ordered me to treat him with 
kindneſs, and be diſpoſed to beſtow my 
heart when I received his hand. She then 
withdrew, to give him an opportunity of ex- 
P'aining his intentions himſelf. 


Being quite aſtoniſhed, confounded and 
erplexed, I remained motionleſs, and al- 
molt ſtupid, My Lord ſpoke to me, and J 
did not hear him. He took hold of one of 


my hands, which he kiſſed, and 1 had not 


the power to withdraw it. I do not know 


How long his viſit continued; I had no re- 


Collection 


79 J 
collection of any thing that paſſed, Being 
too prone to flatter himſelf, he conſtrued 
my confuſion and filence into an approbation 
of his addreſſes, He attributed my behavi- 
our to that fear and perplexity which one of 
my ſex and age might naturally be ſuſcepti- 
ble of upon ſuch an occalion. He thought 


that I entertained a partiality in his favour, 


and he gave me to underſtand as much. 
Till that moment, my looks might have aſ- 
ſured him of the ſincerity of my friendſhip; 


| Wo but his preſent intentions deſtroyed that ſen- 


timen'. I loved Lord Angleſey's father, 
but I deteſted his rival; and the firit emo- 


tion which brought me to myſelf, was that 


of a ſettled averſion to Lord Arundel. 


At length he left my cloſet. I no ſooner 
loſt ſight of him, than my eyes guſhed with 
tears. Being accuſtomed from my infancy 
to obey Lady Latimer, to regard her as my 
mother, it did not even enter into my head, 
that it was poſſible for me to reſiſt her com- 
mands. My marriage ſeemed inevitable 


and I grieved beyond meaſure. My heart 


was pierced with ſorrow when I ſaw all my 
hopes overthrown, I was not allowed to ac- 
company Lady Sophia at Lord Angleſey's, 
I was to renounce the happineſs of paſſing 
my Cays in his company. I was to do much 
more! TI was commanded to love another. 
1 was not at liberty to preſerve my ſentiments 
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towards him, nor to wiſh the continuance of 
his. As his father's wife, my duty would 
put me under the cruel neceſſity of forget- 
ting his love, and of effacing the recollec- 
tion of my own. 


Lady Latimer « came into my cloſet again. 
Aſtoniſhed to find me in tears: What child- 
thneſs is this, Mifs Adeline! ſaid ſhe, 
Wherefore are theſe tears? When I come 
t) rejoice with you on your good fortune, [ 
find you quite inſenſible to my ſolicitude for 
your welfare, to your own intereſt, and to 
tie honour done you by an union with one 
nf the Peers of the realm. Can ycu have 
any objections to Lord Arundel's addreſſes? 
Speak, Miſs, explain to me the meaning of 
this inaccountab'e affliction, which I never 
expected. What could I anſwer? My only 
objection to my marriage was my affection 
for Lord Angleſey. No other reaſon, for 
r. fuſing Lord Arundel, oecurred to my 
mind. I hoped, Madam, I hoped that I 
mould never leave you, ſaid I at length, my 
rears ſtreaming ſtil] faſter. I thought to 
have lived with Lady Sophiaz my heart 
flattered itſelf that you would allow me al- 
ways to preſerve the fond title of your 
daughter. I deſired no other, I wiſhed for 
no other . . . . Ah, my dear child, you 
will ſtill be more cloſely related to me by 
this alliance, faid my Lady, interrupting: 
me 


= tf I86 1 
me and embracing me affeCtionately, We 
XZ hi make but one family, and the Counteſs 
EX of Arundel will be as dear to me as ever 
*X Miſs Adeline was. I hen, pleaſantly turn- 
ing my uneaſineſs into matter of raillery, ſhe 
left me, deſiring me to aſſume a more chear- 
ful air, and diſpoſe myſelf to receive the con- 
LE graculations of my friends, and the aſſidui- 
ties of Lord Arundel in a ſuitable manner. 


EE They were fo far from foreſeeing any ob- 
ſtacles to this marriage, that it was treated 
of without any affectation of ſecreſy. Be- 
: "4 fore the day was Over, the report had ſpread 
abroad, and my Lord was complimented that. 
very evening. 


| When Lady Latimer left me alone, I 
opened the letter which I had ready for Lord 
Angleſey. I added, by way of poſtſcript, 
the 'dreadful:tidings of his father's intentions, 
the account of his viſit, and of Lady Lati- 
mer's conſent. Being under the influence of 
that perſuaſion that my obedience was indiſ- 
penſible, I did not aſk for his advice or aſ- 
ſiſtance, but only ſolicited his kind compaſ- 
X lion. I only wiſhed that he might ſympa- 
thize with me, pity me, partake of my trou- 
bless, and mingle his tears with mine. My 
melancholy expreſſions. repreſented the diſ- 
treſſed ſtate of my mind, but did not ſug- 
gsſt any idea of oppoſition. I did not think. 
1 E 5 that 
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uneaſineſs; he had been acquainted with our 


1 
that I was at liberty to oppoſe Lady Lati. 
mer's will, and Iconſidered myſelf as a devot- 
ed victim, which could not avoid it's deſtiny, 

In ſuch a diſpoſition of mind, ſolitude 
would have been agreeable to me; but the 
neceſſity 1 was under of delivering the letter 
to Lord Angleſey myſelf, obliged me to go 
down ſtairs. I went as uſual to Lady Lati- 
mer's apartment, and concealed my melan- 
choly diſtreſs within my own breaſt. When 
Lord Angleſey came in, I felt uncommon W 


common misfortune. His eyes, which were 
red and inflamed,. ſhewed- that he had been 
ſhedding tears. He complained of a pre- 
tended ſickneſs, called for falts, and his de- 
jected” appearance concerned every one. 
drew near him, and, like the reſt, inquired 
into the cauſe of his illneſs. He gave me 
a letter, and received mine. Being unable 
to endure his preſence, without diſcovering 
my grief, I withdrew, after acquainting him 
by a ſign with the reaſon which obliged me 
LO retire. B13 

When I was ſhut up in my cloſet, I open- 
ed his letter, which I bedewed with my tears. 
The thought that it would ſoon be out of 
my power to receive another from that dear 
hand, redoubled the bitterneſs of my-at- 
fliction. I was a long time before J read _ 
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characters, which were haſtily penned, and 
half obliterated by his tears. Lord Arun- 
del, as he roſe from table, acquainted his 
ſons with his intended marriage. Sir Charles 
expreſſed much joy. But grief and aſtoniſh- 
ment were viſible in Lord Angleſey's coun- 
tenance. A low bow was all the return he 
made. He immediately withdrew ; and wri- 
ting to me in the ſudden tranſport of his an- 

er and indignation, he expreſſed himſelf 
with ſuch impetuoſity, abruptneſs and con- 
fuſion, that his letter was ſcarce intelligible. 
But his expreſſions, which were without or- 
der or connection, were not the jeſs affecting 
to a tender and paſſionate mind, under the 
influence of the ſame agitations. I paſſed 
the whole night in fretting, in writing to my 
Lord, in reading his letter again and again, 
in bewailing the rigour of my deſtiny, but 
without forming the leaſt ſcheme to coun- 
teract the neceſſity of ſubmitting to it. 


Lord Angleſey was offended at my ſub- 
miſſion to Lady Latimer's commands, My 
letter, which convinced him that I was deter- 
mined to obey, threw him into deſpair. His 
anſwer was one continued wrangle. He load- 
ed me with reproaches, he accuſed me of 
having deceived him by a fallacious tend er- 
neſs, of being falſe to my engagements, to 
love and friendſhip, to every ſentiment of 
which my hand and eyes had in vain given 

2 him 
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him aſſurance, ſince my weak reſolution a- 
bandoned them all, at the very inſtant that 
I was called upon to give him a proof of 
my kindneſs. He maintained that I was un- 
der no obligation of ſacrificing my own hap- 
Pineſs ard his deareſt hopes to the falſe no- 
tion of diſcharging a chimerical duty. La- 
dy Latimer could not require of me a blind 
conformity to her will. Why ſhou'd I re- 
nounce my own freedom on ſuch an impor- 
tant occaſion, wherein I was the ſole arbitreſs 
of my own fate? After theſe bitter com- 
plaints, he had recourſe to the moſt pathe- 
tic repreſentations, and the moſt ardent in- 
treaties, To freſh aſſurances of his love and 
conſtancy, he added a thouſand oaths never 
to wed Lady Sophia, and to live only for 
me, He pointed out an effectual method of 
preventing his marriage and mine, by at- 
þ taching himſelf to me by indiſſoluble ties, 
{| He expatiated on the delights of an union 
formed by love. He deſcribed them with 
ardour. He required me to paſs an irrevo- 
cable promiſe that I would put my whole 
confidence in him, and ſecond his enterprizes 
whenever the time came to execute the 
ſcheme he meditated, a ſcheme which would 
enfure our mutual felicity. 


Never, till that moment, did my imagi- 
nation er tertain ſuch a delightfu] proſpect. 
The happineſs of beng married to Lord 
An- 
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Angleſey never entered into my thoughts. 
1 loved him without any future views; hope 
had not yet opened to deſire a paſſage into- 
my heart. The flattering images which, 
danced before me, gave birth to new ſenſa- 
tions. My thoughts. wandered towards a: 
thouſand various and delightful objects. I 
anticipated the pleaſures of an happy union. 
To be at all times with: my lover, in all 
places, to enjoy his continual proefs of ten- 
derneſs, without any participation, to en- 
groſs to myſelf all: the affections of his ſoul,. 
to be at liberty to talk freely. to him! To. 
avow a propenſity ſo long concealed,. and to, 
glory in declaring it! What pleaſures pre- 
ſented themſelves to my deluded mind ! How 
could one of my age and ſenſibility, prepoſ- 
ſeſſed with ſo powerful an inclination, with - 
out any direction, without any advice, im- 
portuned by the moſt amiable and beloved: 
of men How could I reſiſt him? I. 
promiſed to receive him as the ſole arbiter of: 
all my inclinations, of every part of my con- 
duct, and I ſolemnly vowed to put myſelf. 
under his direction, whoſe ſentiments were. 
become the rule of mine. 


Being now under greater reſtraint than be- 
fore, we ſcarce dared to look at each other. 
Lord Arundel was very aſſiduous in his ad- 
dreſſes. Sir Charles viſited me every day, 
My friends and relations all flocked round, 

me. 
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him aſſurance, ſince my weak reſolution a- 
bandoned them all, at the very inſtant that 
J was called upon to give him a proof of 
my kindneſs. He maintained that I was un- 
der no obligation of ſacrificing my own hap- 
pineſs ard his deareſt hopes to the falſe no- 
tion of diſcharging a chimerical duty. La- 
dy Latimer could not require of me a blind 
conformity to her will. Why ſhou'd I re- 
nounce my own freedom on ſuch an impor- 
tant occaſion, wherein I was the ſole arbitreſs: 
of my own fate? After theſe bitter com- 
plaints, he had recourfe to the moſt pathe- 
tic repreſentations, and the moſt ardent in- 
treaties, Jo freſh aſſurances of his love and 
conſtancy, he added a thouſand: oaths never 
to wed Lady Sophia, and to live only for 
me. He pointed out an effectual method of 
preventing his marriage and mine, by at- 
taching himſelf to me by indiſſoluble ties. 
He expatiated on the dehghts of an union 
formed by love. He deſcribed them with 
2rdour, He required me to pals an irrevo- 
cable promiſe that I would put my whole 
confidence in him, and ſecond his enterprizes 
whenever the time came to execute the- 
{theme he meditated, a ſcheme which would 
enſure our mutual felicity.. 


Never, till that moment, did my imagi- 
nation er tertain ſuch a delightful proſpect. 
The happineſs of being married to Lord: 

An- 
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Angleſey never entered into my thoughts. 
I loved him without any future views; hope 
had not yet opened to defire a paſſage into- 
my heart. The flattering images which, 
danced before me, gave birth to new ſenſa- 
tions. My thoughts. wandered towards a; 
thouſand various and delightful objects. I 
anticipated the pleaſures of an happy union.. 
To be at all times with my lever, in all 
places, to enjoy his continual proofs. of ten- 


derneſs, without any participation, to en- 


groſs to myſelf all: the affections of his ſoul,. 
to be at liberty to talk freely. to him! To. 
avow a propenſity ſo long concealed, and to, 
glory in declaring it! What pleaſures-pre-- 

ſented themſelves to my deluded mind. How 
could one of my age and ſenſibility, prepoſ- 
ſeſſed with ſo powerful an inclination, with-. 
out any direction, without any advice, im- 
portuned by the moſt amiable and beloved 
of men How could I refiſt him? I. 
promiſed to receive him as the ſole arbiter of. 
all my inclinations, of every part of my con- 
duct, and I folemnly vowed: to put myſelf. 
under his direction, whoſe ſentiments were. 
become the rule of mine. | 


Being now under greater reſtraint than be- 
fore, we ſcarce dared to look at each other. 
Lord Arundel was very aſſiduous in his ad- 
dreſſes. Sir Charles viſited me every day. 


My friends and relations all flocked round, 
7 me.. 
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me. I was loaded with unſeaſonable gratu- 
lations. Lady Latimer appointed women to 
attend me, and gave me a ſeparate apart- 
ment to receive my viſitors. Lord Arundel 
every day ſent me magnificent preſents. His 
love, his attention, his generoſity, embar- 
raſſed me, and did not inſpire me with a re- 
turn of gratitude. But I ſuffered extremely 
on finding myſelf under the cruel neceſſity of 
being ungrateful to Lady Latimer. I never 
looked at her, without ſuddenly turning my 
eyes away and bluſhing. I did not yet know 
what proof of my compliance Lord Angle- 
ſey required, and I waited with impatience 
for the communication of his deſigns, 


Since the promiſe I made to him, he ſaid 
nothing more with regard to his intentions. 
I opened his letters with inquietude, and 
looked for the important ſecret he was to im- 
part to me. He did not explain himſelf. 
Proteſtations of his tenderneſs, needleſs vows, 
tedious aſſurances of his fidelity, filled up 
every page. He conjured me not to be un- 
eaſy, to affect a compliance with his father's 
deſires: He reminded me of my promiſe, 
exhorted me to perſeverance, and ſwore that 
T ſhould never be Lady Arundel, nor So- 


phia Counteſs of Angleley. 


Nevertheleſs the time elapſed, the fatal 


moment drew near, the articles were ſigned, 
the 


1 
the licence obtained. The day preceding 
the ſolemnization of the intended marriage 
came, without my having received any di- 
rections how I was to avoid, the next day, 
receiving a title at the foot of the altar, of 
which the very idea ſhocked all my ſenſes. 


Before ſupper, there was a concert of vo- 
cal and inſtrumental muſick at Lady Lati- 
mer's. She called tome at the moment the 
company were going into the drawing- room; 
and making me a preſent of a rich pocket 
book, ſhe aſſured me that it contained five 
bank notes, of a thoufand pounds each. 
This was my whole fortune, and Lord Arun- 
del left it at my own diſpoſal, My heart 
was ſo full of perplexity and inquictude, 
that, quite regardleſs of this preſent, I was 
going to leave it on the table, if Lady La- 
timer, after chiding me for my being ſo 
thoughtleſs, had not obliged me to put it 
into my pocket. Sf 


Lord Angleſey was late before he came; 
his cool, reſerved and melancholy deport- 
ment, baniſhed the ſmal! remains of hope 
which had hitherto ſupported me. So far 
from endeavouring to ſpeak to me, or to 
give me a letter, he did not ſhew any incli- 
nation to come near me. This viſible indif- 
ference afflicted me exceedingly; I made no 
doubt but he had altered his mind; his eyes 
S290 ſeemed 
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ſeemed to aſſure me of the contrary, but his 
conduct would not ſuffer me to believe them. 
When ſupper was over, every one withdrew. 
Who could expreſs: my. ſurprize and grief, 
when I: ſaw my Lord follow his father's. 
ſteps? My heart was oppreſſed, and J found. 
myſelf 9 0 to ſink. 


When IT was alone, I gave way to my- 
tears, which flowed in abundance; I could. 
not conceive what could make Lord Angle- 
ſey take delight in deceiving me, in abuſing 
my credulity, in flattering. me with ſuch pleaſ- 
ing hopes, in making my condition till: 
more deplorable, by giving me the proſpect 
of a felicity which he himſelf had opened to. 
my heart, and then abandoning me at the 
very inſtant that 1 expected every. thing rom: 
his tenderneſs and proteſtations. 


Theſe cruclrefleQtiogs engroſſed me, when 
Benedicte, one of the women which Lady, 
Latimer had lately appointed to attend me, 
came to me; and ſaid in a low tone: My 
fellow ſervants wait your orders, Miſs; 
pleaſe to diſmiſs them directly, I have ſome- 
thing to communicate from Lord Angleſey. 
Theſe words threw me into violent agita-- þ 
tion, my heart fluttered; changing ſuddenly 1 
from one emotion to another, my dejection 
was ſucceeded by the moſt. violent perturba- | 
tion. I diſmiſſed my women, keeping Be- a 

or nedicte. 


( 0 1 
nedicte only, who lay near to me. She then 
gave me a letter. My Lord, ſaid ſhe, de- 
ſires you to read it with attention, Miſs ; 


pleaſe to make haſte, the time preſſes, and 


our reſolution is of the utmoſt importance. 
I opened the letter with a. trembling hand, 
and read as follows: 


Lord Ax GEEZSEVY'Ss Letter io Miſs 
ADELINE, 


AT this moment, my life or death de- 
pend on your determination. At 


tle gate in the park. A chaiſe will wait 
there to receive you and Benedicte; my 
horſes will be ready. A clergyman, who 
is gone forward by my directions, will: 
give us the nuptial benediction at Dover. 
I have taken meaſures that we may em- 
bark directly after the ceremony; in the 
evening we ſhall be in France, where no- 
thing will reſtrain our affections. Remem- 
ber your promiſes; if you fail, if 1 wait 
for you in vain, do not be ſurprized to 
hear in the morning, that I am ſtill in the 
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to reproach you for your cruelty; my own 
hand will have put an end to a life which, 
< you alone can make me in love with.” 
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I know not how I could refrain from 
ſcreaming with the horror and fright I was 
in on reading this letter, My mind was 
ſeized with a terror, which baniſhed every 
reflection that oppoſed my flight, and I con- 
ſidered nothing but the danger of making 
the leaſt delay. Ah, my God! ſaid I to Be- 
nedicte, all in diſtraction, let us make what 
haſte we can. But can we get out? Has 
he given you directions? Will you conduct 
me to him? She reminded me of a door 
in the bathing- room, which opened into the 
park. Having attended me there that day, 
ſhe ſecretly took poſſeſſion of the keys; ſhe 
acquainted me likewiſe, that having entered 
into my ſervice by the order and recommen- 
dation of Lord Angleſey, ſhe was no ſtran- 
ger to his love, nor his intentions. Being 
the daughter of the young Lord's nurſe, 
particularly attached to him, indebted to 
him for many favours, ſhe declared that ſhe 
was ready to hazard her life to promote the 
happineſs of her generous protector. In the 
hurry of my ſpirits, being ſtruck with theſe 
ſentiments which were expreſſed with an air 
of ſimplicity, and with her affectionate zeal 
to ſerve Lord Angleſey, I took a liking to 
her, and embraced her. 


When's we concluded from the dead filence 
that all the family were aſleep, we ſtole ſoftly 
- and 


r 

and in the dark to the bathing- room, where 
we waited for the hour appointed; the mo- 
ment it ſtruck, Benedicte took a large baſket, 
which ſhe had ſecured in order to carry it 
away. We went down ſtairs, ſne opened 
the door, and the park door was juſt by. 
Upon a ſignal which Benedicte made, I heard 
Lord Angleſey's voice; I ſtarted; he came 
up to me; I threw myſelf into his arms ſo 
confuſed, fo diſordered, ſo much beſide my- 
ſelf, that I had not power to reſiſt the tender 
careſſes with which he overwhelmed me. 
My dear, my lovely Adeline, is it you, is 
it really you, ſaid he, preſſing me to his bo- 
ſom? Speak to me! Ah, ſpeak to me! 
Let me at laſt have the pleaſure of hearing 
you. But no, let us go, let us fly, come 
my dear Adeline, follow a huſband who 
adores you. As he ſpoke, he led me to- 
wards the chaiſe; I got in with Benedicte , 
my Lord moun:ed his horſe, attended by 
two of his ſervants; and we took the road 
to Dover. The valet de chambre, who had 
been ſent forwards, waited for us at the next 
ſtage, we alighted there, and the valet in- 
formed my Lord that all his orders were 
punctually executed. : 


We were ſhewn into ſeparate apartments; 
and Benedicte's precaution pleaſed me much. 
I found in her baſket, a gown, and linnen, 


with every thing elſe that was neceſſary to 
Pre- 
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prevent my appearing before the altar like a 
runaway. My Lord, having changed his 
dreſs, came to attend me, and conducted 
me to the chapel, where the miniſter wait- 
ed for us. Having received the nuptial Be- 
nediction, we embarked: By the help of a 
fair wind, in a few hours we landed in France, 
where, being exempt from that terror and 
inquietude which we could not wholly ſhake 
off during this ſhort voyage, we gave way, 
without any reſerve, to all the tranſports: 


which an ardent and mutual love inſpires. 


As Lord Angleſey had been preſented at 
the French court, he carefully avoided ap- 


pearing in public, while we ſtaid at Paris. 


Being at that time determined to live for me- 
alone, to enjoy his felicity without diſſipa- 
tion, he became diſguſted with the capital, 
and took a country ſeat near Atys, I fixed 
my abode there with pleaſure; my Lord's 
company, his tenderneſs, the lively and 
agreeable chearfulneſs with which I ſaw him 
inſpired, ſatisfied all the wiſhes of my heart. 
If the opinion which might be conceived 
of me from my flight, ſometimes occaſioned 


me uneaſy reflections, if I now and then re- 


collected with concern that Lady Latimer 
might accuſe me of ingratitude, if the regret 
of having betrayed: her confidence, and ill 
requited her kindneſs, made me ſometimes 
drop a tear, one tender careſs from my _ 
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ſoon diſſipated theſe tranſient vapours. Can 
We, in the arms of a man we adore, re- 
proach ourſelves on account of that weak- 
neſs or indiſcietion, which is the cauſe of his 
Felicity? 


The pleaſure of our retirement was inter- 
rupted by letters from Sir Richard Pen. 


This friend of my Lord's, who was the 
only one privy to bis ſecret, undertook to 
inform him what effeds enſued from his 
flight and mine. He wrote him a long de- 
tail of the diſorder and confuſion which ſo 
unforeſeen an event had occaſioned in Lord 
Arundel's and Lady Latimer's families. 
That Lady's violent reſentment, her daugh- 
ter's indignation, Lord Arundel's rage, Sir 
Charles's deſpair on receiving a letter from 
his brother, wherein he explained the reaſons 
of his conduct, the affected concern, and ſe- 
cret ridicule of theſe who were invited to 
the intended weddings, all contributed to 
render the ſad accident the more mortifying, 
as it was impoſſible to conceal it from the 
knowledge of the public. Lord Arundel 
ſummoned all his prudence, on this perplex- 
ing occaſion, and only ſeemed to be offend- 
ed at «the affront offered to Lady Latimer. 
Appearing to bz wholly concerned for that 
Lady, he made her an offer of Sir Charles 
for her daughter, and veſted him with all 

| his 
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his brother's patrimonial rights ; Sir Charles, 


too ſubſervient to their will, contmccd to 


make amends for Lord Angleſey's impru- 


dence, and became the victim of our indi- 


cretion. This marriage with Lady Sophia 
was celebrated the ſame day, and by their 
marriage ſettlement, his brother was diſinhe- 


rited for ever. 


Lord Angleſey, when he reſolved on a 


ſtep ſo raſh and offenſive to his father, had 
given up all the advantages of his birthright, 
and renounced the rich inheritance to which 
he would have been intitled, under the deed 
of ſertlement and the wills, upon his mar- 
rying Lady Sophia. He had nothing left 
but his title; his uncle's legacy, mak ing him 
maſter of a moderate fortune, determined 
him at once, juſt at the criſis that he was 
ſecking expedients to break his engagements, 
and carry me off from his father. He was 
not affected therefore by a loſs for which he 
was prepared; but he lamented his brother's 
hard fate; he ſhed tears profuſely, when he 
refleted that his own happineſs was the bane 
of his brother's felicity : He thought that 
he had obſerved in Lady Sophia's flighty 
diſpoſition, ſomewhat bordering upon diſ- 
traction; unhappily, for his amiable bro- 


ther, he judged too well; that Lady's diſ- 


order of mind appeared ſoon after their mar- 


riage, and was neither to be concealed, nor 
| reme- 
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remedied ; her frenzy increaſed by the me- 
thous taken to cure her: They were ſoon 
obliged to ſeclude her from company, and 
confine her in the country, where ſhe lives 
fill. Sir Charles, who is now Lord Arun- 
del, that rich, noble, powerful and magni- 
ficent nobleman, who1s capable of making a 
worthy woman happy, and of being made hap- 
py by ſuch an one himſelf, paſſes a melancholy 


life, deprived of bequeathing generous citi- 


Zens to his country, and of leaving his name 
and virtues to his deſcendants. 


Theſe melancholy tidings interrupted our 
joy, we wag together: But during the firſt 
emotions of a ſtrong and lively paſſion, we 
are not ſuſceptible of a durable impreſſion 


from any other ſentiment, We inſenſibly 


forgot England and the reſt of the world, 
and devoted ourieives to the attraction of 
thoſe pleaſures, of which we found the 
ſources within ourſelves. A neat and plea- 
ſant houſe, a pure air, ſpacious gardens, an 
unreſtrained freedom, eaſe without pomp, 
all contributed to make our retirement de- 
lightful. How happy is it to love and be 
beloved] Nature has fixed the ſupreme feli- 
city in our own breaſts but we in vain roam 
in purſuit of it throughout the univerſe, 
while it reſides ian. ourſelves; but how 


can we preſerve a bleſſing, of which we have 
not the ſole diſpoſal ourſelves : ? Alas! the 


object 
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his brother's patrimonial rights ; Sir Charles, 
too ſubſervient to their will, conſentcd to 
make amends for Lord Angleſey's impru- 
dence, and became the victim of our indiſ- 
cretion. This marriage with Lady Sophia 
was celebrated the ſame day, and by their 
marriage ſettlement, his brother was diſinhe- 


rited for ever. 


Lord Angleſey, * he reſolved on a 


ſtep ſo raſh and offenſive to his father, had 
given up all the advantages of his birthright, 
and renounced the rich inheritance to which 
he would have been intitled, under the deed 
of ſertlement and the wills, upon his mar- 
rying Lady Sophia, He had nothing left 
but his title; his uncle's legacy, making him 
maſter of a moderate fortune, determined 
him at once, juſt at the criſis that he was 
ſecking expedients to break his engagements, 
and carry me off from his father. He was 
not affected therefore by a loſs for which he 
was prepared; but he lamented his brother's 
hard fate; he ſhed tears profuſely, when he 
reflected that his own happineſs was the bane 
of his brother's felicity : He thought that 
he had obſerved in Lady Sophia's flighty 
_ diſpoſition, ſomewhat bordering upon dil- 
traction; unhappily, for his amiable bro- 


ther, he judged too well; that Lady's diſ- 


order of mind appeared ſoon after their mar- 


riage, and was neither to be concealed, nor 
reme- 
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remedied z her frenzy increaſed by the me- 
thods taken to cure her: They were ſoon 
obliged to ſeclude her from company, and 
confine her in the country, where ſhe lives 
fill. Sir Charles, who is now Lord Arun- 
del, that rich, noble, powerful and magni- 
ficent nobleman, whois capable of making a 
worthy woman happy, and of being made hap- 
py by ſuch an one himſelf, paſſes a melancholy 
life, deprived of bequeathing generous citi- 
zens to his country, and of leaving his name 
and virtues to his deſcendants. 


Theſe melancholy tidings interrupted our 
joy, we Wo together: But during the firſt 
emotions of a ſtrong and lively paſſion, we 
are not ſuſceptible of a durable impreſſion 
from any other ſentiment, We inſenſibly 
forgot England and the reſt of the world, 
and devoted ourſelves to the attraction of 
thoſe pleaſures, of which we found the 
ſources within ourſelves. A neat and plea- 
ſant houſe, a pure air, ſpacious gardens, an 
unreſtrained freedom, eaſe without pomp, 
all contributed to make our retirement de- 
lightful. How happy is it to love and be 
beloved! Nature has fixed the ſupreme feli- 
City in our own breaſts y but we in vain roam 
in purſuit of it throughout the univerſe, 


| while it reſides within ourſelves; but how 


can ve preſerve a bleſſing, of which we have 


not the ſole diſpoſal ourſelves? Alas! the 
object 
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object who confers this bleſſing, has the cru- 
oy to deſtroy our happineſs, the moment 
he cannot partake of it. 


After a year's ſtay in the country, m 


Lord propoſed that we ſhould ſpend a little 


time at Paris. I conſented, without any re- 
pugnance, te take a houſe there. The peace 
which then ſubſiſted between Great Britain 
and France, made the court and the city quite 
full of the Engliſh. My Lord appearing in 
public, they were forward to viſit him, but 
I] received their viſits with reluctance z my 


fight had made ſo much noiſe, it was ſo dif- 


ferently repreſented at London, malignity 
had loaded that event with ſo many mortify- 
ing circumſtances, T was thought capable of 
ſuch artifice in my conduct, ſuch profound 


diſſimulation, of a degree of cunning ſo fo- 


reign from my character, that I was uneaſy 
at being obliged every minute to make an 
apology for an irregularity of behaviour, 


which I ſhould never have forgiven myſelf, 


if, as was ſuppoſed in England, it had been 
premeditated. 


My countrymen ſoon introduced a crowd 
of young Frenchmen into he houſe. Ab- 
ſurdity, preſumption and indecency were their 
characteriſticks. They learned Dord Angle- 


ſey to ſlight real happinefs, and to purſue 
frivolous amuſements. His refined tender- 


neſs, 
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neſs, his fidelity to the marriage vow, the 
regularity of his life, became the objects of 
that empty ridicule, which amuſes the mind, 
and debaſes the heart; of thoſe ſprightly 
and poignant rapartees, whole agreeable turn 
ſoftens their aſperity, and accuſtoms men by 
degrees to ridicule wiſdom as well as folly. 
In theſe happy climes, every thing is made a 
jeſt; every thing is a ſubject of raillery, eve- 
ry thing inſpires them with pleaſantry ; by a 
peculiar turn of converſation, vice and vir- 
tue are confounded, they are conſidered un- 
der the ſame point of view, and the man 
Who challenges efteem, can no more eſcape 
ridicule, than the wretch who deſerves con- 


RN 


When the allurements of pleaſure form 
the only cement of ſociety, the internal me- 
rit of thoſe who compoſe it, is a matter of 
indifference, and we admit every one with- 
out diſtinction into the rank of our friends, 
whoſe ſpecious qualities promiſe us a mo- 
mentary amuſement. Lord Angleſey, who 
was mild, complaiſant and acquieſcing, rea- 
dily adopted the falſe prejudices of his new 
acquaintance; bad advice, and ſtill worſe 
examples, ſeduced his mind, and ſubverted 
his principles. 7 do as the reſt do, is a dan- 
gerous maxim; it too often leads us to re- 
nounce the dictates of our hearts, to con- 
Vol. II. 4 = 
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tract habits. for which we have no natural 
taſte, and to continue them, even While we 
reproach ourſelves for entertaining them, be- 
cauſe we find it difficult to reſume thoſe, 
which are more conformable to our natural 


inclinations. 


If my Lord ail oreſeirved his afſetion 
for me, he ſoon ceaſed to give me any public 
marks of his tenderneſs. We had ſeparate 
apartments, and began to-live with that ex- 
act politeneſs, which is the attendant on in- 
difference, the ſad forerunner of diſguſt; | 
my love of retirement afforded him a pre- 
rence for leaving me alone, and purſuing 
amuſements abroad for which I had no re- 
liſh. My Lord went out early and came 
home late. His apprehenſion of diſturbing 
my reſt, occaſioned him to paſs ſeveral days 
without ſeeing me. If, from a ſtrong de- 
fire of expoſtulating with him, and com- 
plaining of his neglect, I went to look for 
him in his apartment, I faw him ſurrounded 
by impudent young fellows, ' whoſe preſence 
I could not endure. My Lord, before them, 
=_ was aſhamed to ſhew any friendſhip or re- 
= gard to her, who had the ſtrongeſt title to his 
= attention and tenderneſs. His perplexity 
and reſerve obliged me to withdraw, arid de- 
prive myſelf of the. pleaſure of ſeeing him 


and converſing with him. 
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Perhaps it may ſeem ſurprizing to you, 
that in a country where every thing ſeems to 
be under the dominion of beauty, they 
ſhould endeavour to rob me of my Lord's 
affections, and to make me uneaſy; me, 
whoſe youth and charms might have inſpir- 
ed love and complai ſance; but a modeſt 
woman, of ſimplicity of mind, and of a re- 
flecting turn, who loves her duty, and ſhews 
herſelf determined never to depart from it, 
is every where a reſpectable object, but in- 
ſipid and neglected. The men, who are at- 


tached to us from principles of deſire and 


ſelf. love, endeavour to take advantage of 
our weakneſs, and place their chief pleaſure 
in deviſing means to enſure their ſucceſs. 
They eſteem reſiſtance as a virtue in us, but 
this virtue repells inſtead of attaching them. 
They do not want to admire a woman, they 
covet to ſeduce her; ſhe, whoſe prudence 
and decorum ſecures her. from their attacks, 
loſes, in their eſtimation, all thoſe charms, 
which her rigid virtue makes them deſpair of 


enjoying. 
Lord Angleſey? 8 conduct afflicted me ex- 


ceedingly ; melancholy, reſtleſs, ſolitary and 


almoſt wild, I paſſed the day in bewailing 
his abſence, and the night in counting the 
minutes he devoted to his pleaſures. I ſome- 
times gave vent to my complaints and re- 
proaches ; my tears and melancnoly eſtrang- 
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ed him ſtill more. Conſtantly aſſiduous in 


his addreſſes to every woman whole blemiſh- 


ed reputation promiſed a certain triumph, he 
became the hero of a thouſand adventures; 


continually invited, engaged, engroſſed, he 


was every where, he was ſeen on all occa- 
ſions, and courted ſtill more. To compleat 
his miſtaken conduct, his ingratitude and 
indecorum, he kept a miſtreſs, who was of 
the meaneſt birth, ugly, ſilly, and the out- 
caſt of every one who had the leaſt delicacy ; 
but ſelfiſh, wanton, impudent and faithleſs. 
All my Lords acquaintence were forward in 
Paying their court to this woman, and this 
vile ſwarm of newly contracted intimates, 
thought they had gained a great point when 
they ſaw him abandon me, to devote himſelf 
to this licentious commerce, which faſhion 
authorized, and their counſels had procured, 


Eighteen months elapſed without making 
any change in my condition, When alone 
in my cloſet, bitter reflections and melan- 
choly regrets, filled up every moment of my 
time: I till loved the cauſe of my cruel ſuf- 
ferings, I inceſſantly withed to ſee my Lord, 
I propoſed to expoſtulate with him with mild- 
neſs and moderation, I often flattered my- 


ſelf that I ſhould be able to move him, and 


bring him back to his former ſentiments: 
The error of his judgment did not carry 
me ſo far, as to make me deſpiſe his heart; 

but 
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but when he came into my preſence, I found 
myſelf ſo much mortified by his indifference, 
his coldneſs gave me ſuch violent diſguit, 
that an emotion ſomewhat like hatred took 
place in my mind: An mconceivable uneãſi- 
nefs, a continual agitation, made his preſence 

ainful and almoſt intolerable, ſo that J en- 
tirely forgot how much I had before deſired 
it; he went out; when I Joſt ſight of him; 
I made mournful lamentations; it tore my 
heart to ſee him leave me; my love revived 
with greater force and ardour: I reproached 
myſelf for having made no attempt to reco- 
ver his affections; I began to form new 
ſchemes, to conceive new hopes; they va- 
niſhed on the morrow, and my condition 
and feelings remained ſtill the ſame. 


At length, ſinking under the weight of 


my affliction, I was hardly to be known. I 
grew weak and languid, a flow fever preyed 
upon me, and I was apprehenſive that my 
days were drawing to an end : I did not com- 
plain of my miſery, 1 did not ſolicit relief; 
the fatal moment did not terrify me: What 
had I to regret? A prey to the moſt me- 
lancholy ideas, I ſtill found a pleaſure in 
thinking that Lord Angleſey, moved by the 
piteous ſpectacle which he had made him- 
felf, might perhaps ſhed ſome tears at my 
fate; that my death might revive in him 
ſome tender recollections; that it might en- 
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grave my image in his mind, and make my 
memory ever preſent and dear to him. 


While I was thbi-king on the time when I 
ſhould be no more, Lord Angleſey expert- 
enced all theſe torments which neceſſarily re- 
ſult from a diſorderly conduct and depravity 
of morals, The greateſt part of his fortune 
{quandered, his health impaired, his deſires 
extinguiſhed, inconvenient connections form- 
ed, the perplexity of the time preſent, and 
the melancholy proſpect of future days, trou- 
bled his mind and pierced his heart with af- 
fiction. - Under theſe circumſtances, he call- 
ed to mind, the mournful companion of his 
e ee and wondered that he could 
have ſlighted her ſo long; he ſighed when 
he was obliged to own that ſhe muſt partake 
of the diſtreſſed condition to which his levity 
and indifcretion had reduced him. Misfor- 
tune is the parent of reflection. As he gave 
way to theſe conſiderations, my Lord found 
that his affection for me revived; but he was 
ſo far from coming near an affectionate and 
:ndulgent wife, who earneſtly longed to ſee 
him again, that, being aſhamed of his ex- 
travagance, he continued to avoid me, made 
ſeveral excurſions into the country, forſook 
all his acquaintance, and ſhut himſelf up for 
a month at Atys; when he returned, being 
informed of my languid ſtate, my weak 


condition, and the diſorder which preyed 
upon 
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upon me, he ſtill heſitated, and durſt not 
appear before me. At jengrh, having over- 
come the dread of thoſe reproaches he too 
well deſerved, he came one morning into my 
chamber; the ſight of him made me ſcream 
out, and I thought I ſhould have loſt my 
ſenſes; the alteration he perceived in me, 
pierced his ſoul with grief and regret: Ah, 


great God, ſaid he, is this Adeline whom I 


ice! O my tender unfortunate love! He 
could ſay no more, his tears ſtifled his voice, 
he fell on his knees by my bed-lide, he ſeiz- 
ed my hands, and I ſtruggle] to withdraw 
them; but holding them faſt, and kiſſing 
them eageriy, he bedewed them with his 
tears: Secing my tears likewiſe ſtream apace, 
a paſſionate emotion gave him the power of 
utterance, he roſe up, took me in his arms; 
and embracing me tenderly; Ah! ſaid he, 

do not let me be deprived of thee, do not 
puniſh me, forgive me, my dear Adeline! 
Do not turn away your eyes from a guilty 
wretch, be witneſs of his repentance ; ſeduc- 
ed, miſtaken, weak, fickle and inconſtant as 
have been, I am no longer worthy of you; 
but let your generous mind riſe ſuperiour to 


your juſt reſentment. Revive, my love! 


Give me ſome hope that I may, the reſt of 
my days, bewail at your feet a conduct by 
which I deſerved your — and indit- 
ference. 
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While he was ſpeaking, tears of tender- 
neſs, grief and conſolation trickled down 
my face, and intermixed with his. I threw 
my languid arms around him, and embrac- 
ing him as cloſely as my weakneſs would al- 
low me; Ah how, how could you, cruel as 
you are, abandon me, fly from me, and re- 
duce me to this deplorable condition . . . No 
matter, I forgive you, I love you, I have 
never ceaſed to love you; if my life 1s va- 
zuable to you, I will employ ſuch means as 
are neceſſary to prolong it: If my love is eſ- 
ſential to your felicity, you ſhall {till be hap- 
py; baniſh your apprehenſions, dry up your 
tears, chear up your ſpirits; ungrateful! in- 
human as you are! your greateſt crime is 
that of doubting the tenderneſs of a heart 
attached to you. 


This inſtance of my Lord's relenting was 


followed by a frank confeſſion of all his fail- 


ings. His repentance was ſincere; his ſoli- 
citude, his fondneſs, his aſſiduity about me, 


the firmneſs with which he refuſed to aſſo- 


ciate with thoſe cruel friends Who led him 
aſtray, left me no room to doubt the ſince- 
rity of his reformation. My health was re- 
ſtored; the ſaciifice of two thirds of our in- 
come adjuſted ſome affairs which gave Lord 


Angleſey ſome uneaſineſs. We returned to 


our retirement, and reſumed our old habits; 
3 but 


„ 

But a heart wounded by the hand it loves, 
always preſerves the remembrance of the 
ſtroke, of which it has felt the ſmart, We 
may forgive, it is true, it is poſſible to for- 
give, but we cannot forget. I loved him 
yet; but that lively and refined affection,. 
which was once the ſource of a thouſand de- 
lightful pleaſures, now excited ſad and melan- 
choly recollections in my mind. My Lord's 
company, ſo far from inſpiring me, as it 
uſed to do, with unallayed joy and flatter- 
ing emotions, now put me in mind of the: 
grief I ſo long endured: from the privation.. 
of this deſirable bleſſing. His expreſſions of. 
love were ſtill affecting, but no longer en- 
chanting: I was ſenſible of his careſſes; bur: 
ſizhs and tears eſcaped from me, in- the very 
inſtant when my ſenſibility ſhould have ap- 
veared in the tendereſt tranſports; Still ſuſ- 
ceptible of all the pains which love occa- 
lions, I was no longer capable of reliſhing. 
it's delights; to preſerve the illuſion eſſential» 
to felicity, we muſt be the conſtant objects 
of fond preference; as, in matters of mere 
amuſement, a proper interval renders their 
attraction more powerful and inviting, , ſo by 
a contrary effect, any interruption of the: 
p:calures of, the heart, deſtroys their. charmss 
for ever. 


My Lord was no more happy than-my-- 
{-If, His former paſſion being rekindied,. 
| F 5 made : 
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made him attentive to all my motions. This 
extreme melancholy, which I could not ſhake 
off, alarmed him with regard to my ſenti— 
ments. He perſuaded himſelf that I no lon- 
ger loved him. He did not complain, bur 
he fretted inwardly, Late hours, and ex- 
ceſſes of every kind, had impaired his con- 
ſtiturion. His uneaſineſs oppreſſed his ſpi- 
rits. By degrees he fell into a deep melan- 
choly, from Which nothing could divert him. 
His condition terrified me; it revived the 
kcenneſs of my affection. My tears, my ſo- 
licitude, my attention towards him, might 
have convinced him how dear he was to me; 
but his fatal prejudice made him attribute to 
duty and compaſſion, all the marks I gave 
him of my tendernels, 


Being reſol ved to conceal the real motive 
of his grief from me, he occaſioned me to 
form a thouſand uneaſy conjectures, I be- 
gan to think that the diminution of his for- 
tune, that the ambition natural to a man born 
to large poſſeſſione, and to figure in an ex- 
alted rark, might be the cauſe of his regret, 
1 imag ned that he might probably repent 
having made ſuch a ſacrifice to love, and the 
deſire of marrying me; I accuſed myleif of 
being the cauſe of thoſe troubles which I 
ſaw him labouring under. I ſaid to myſelf 
a hundred times, that Lord Angleſey might 
itil have been happy, if J had been more 

attached 


( m7 J 


attached to my duty, if I had not given way 


to the delight I took, in giving him proots 
of my affection, and increaſing his by an 
avowal of my ſentiments. Under the in- 
fluence of theſe apprehenſions, I reſolved to 
ſacrifice myſelf to his happineſs, and to at- 
tempt every thing to reſtore his mind to ſe- 


renity, and his heart to reſt. 


Since our departure from London, Sir 
Charles maintained no direct correſpondence 
with his brother. Lord Arundel had oblig- 
ed him to take an oath not to receive any 
letters from Lord Angleſey; and even not 
to anſwer them, if any ſhould fall into his 
hands by accident or ſurprize: I was no 
ſtranger to Sir Charles's engagement: Ne- 
vertheleſs I ventured to have recourle to him, 


in the bitterneſs of my affliction, I wrote 


to him; my letter opened with a moving 
repreſentation of h.s brother's condition. I 


_ concealed nothing from him, my confidence 
was Without reſerve. I intreated him, in 


the concluſion, to intercede with Lord A- 
rundel in favour of his brother, to uſe a! 
his endeavours, to employ his utmoſt ſolici- 
tations to procure his re-admiſſion into his 
father's family, to make him partake of his 
father's benedictions, and to obtain forgive- 
neſs for a fon, already too ſeverely puniſhed, 
by the reproaches of his own heart, for thoſe 
failings which, in the eyes of an indulgent: 
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parent, his youth might render excuſable. 
I promiſed that J would never offend Lord 
Arundel's ſight, by the preſence of an ob- 


ject, which might renew his reſentment : 


Contented with being inſtrumental in bring- 
ing about ſuch a happy reconciliation, 1 
would retire to the extremity of a country 
far diſtant from London; I would there live 
alone and obſcure, without requiring any 
thing from a family, to which I had already 
occaſioned ſo much trouble and vexation. 
Thus perfectly detached from all perſonal in- 
tereſt in the earneſt ſolicitation I made, 1 
concluded my letter with aſſuring Sir Charles, 
that my utmoſt wiſhes would be ſatisfied, if, 
by the ſacrifice of my own happineſs, I could 
reſtore Lord Angleſey to his father's protec- 
tion, his brother's friendſhip, and the hope 
of re-eſtabliſhing his fortune. 


| was three weeks without receiving any 


anſwer, which 1 expected with the molt reſt- 


leſs inquietude. I kept this application a ſe- 
cret, for fear my Lord ſhould diſapprove of 
it, He grew conſiderab'y weaker; the aſ- 


fiſtance of art only fatigued him, without 


working any change for the better. No- 
thing, I was told, could be of any effect, 
againſt a diſtempered mind, and exhauſted 


ſtrength. I trembled at the very idea of lo- 


ling him; I concealed my tears and appre- 
henſions from_him; I attended him, and ne- 
ver 
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ver left him. My heart was ready to break 


every moment; I deſpaired of news from 


England, when I was told one day that a 
— deſired to ſpeak with me. He aſk- 
ed to fee me with great earneſtneſs. Struck 
with the idea that it might be a meſſenger 
from Sir Charles, I ran to receive him; but 
how great was my ſurprize, when I beheld 
Sir Charles himſelf. I ſcreamed out; he ran 
to me with open arms, embraced me affec- 
tionately; and ſeeing me in confuſion ; 
How, ſiſter, ſaid he, in a mild and mourn- 
ful accent, How! does the Gght of me ter- 
rify you? How your dejection alarms me! 
Good God! I come too late! Tell me, m 
Lady, tell me, where is my dear Angleſey : b. 
Have I ſtill a brother! a friend! 


We were in a room adjoining to my 


Lord's, and he had heard me cry out; think- 


ing he might be miftaken, he liſtened; the 
ſound of his brother's voice pierced to his 
very heart. Ah, what do I hear, ſaid he: 
Charles, my dear Charles! Is it you? Is it 
really you? His brother ran to him; and 
throwing himſelf into his arms, their mu— 
tual exclamations, their tears, their alternate 
expreſſions of joy and grief, and their af- 
fectionate careſſes, were for a long time the 
tole interpreters of their ſentiments. 
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May I indulge the ardent withes of my 
heart, ſaid Lord Angleſey at laſt, has my 
father forgiven me? Has he at leaſt re- 
voked that cruel injunction which deprived 
me of the delightful comfort of ſeeing my 
brother, and teſtifying the ſincerity of my 
affection? Is it with his conſ ent. 


Let us reſpect his memory, ſaid Sir Charles, 


interrupting him; our father is no more. 
How, ſaid my Lord, my father dead! Is 
he gone without forgiving me! with ſenti- 
ments of hatred againſt his unfortunate ſon ! 
No, brother, ſaid Sir Charles, with an af- 


fectionate tone, no, he did not hate you. 


The power which he has left with me of pu— 
niſhing you is a precof of his indulgence. 
In perſiſting not to alter the ſettlement he 
had made, he had no doubt a confidence in 
my friendſhip, that I would take care to 
make you happy. Let us bewail his loſs, 
brother, and not make ourfelves judges of 
his actions. I blame you, I blame Lady 
Angleſey, you have both of -you been defi- 
cient in thoſe reſpects, which the moſt ſa— 
cred duties required of you; but let us for- 
get every thing, and repair every thing. 
Return to your own country, to the ſeat of 
your anceſtors. No, my dear. Lord; no, 
my lovely lifter, aid he, claſping our hands 
eagerly; no, you are not diſinherited. Pe- 
riſn the inhuman brother, who dares to ac- 
* cept 
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cept the legacies of reſentment, and under 
ſanct ion of the law, takes the ſole poſſeſſion 
of a fortune, when juſtice demands a parti- 
tion; and who can behold the man, whom 
nature has deſtined to be his neareſt friend, 
pine in miſery and dejection? 


Such a noble turn of thinking was not fo- 
reign to Lord Angleſey's mind. It did not 
ſurprize him, but it affected him excced- 
ingly. He threw himſelf into his brother's 
arms, he wept for a conſiderable time, aſked 
his pardon a hundred times for having been 
the innocent occaſion of his marriage with 
Lady Sophia, From the detail into which 
he entered concerning his ſentiments with re- 
oard to me, and the events in which we were 
both intereſted, I diſcovered the ſource of 


that uneaſineſs which had preyed upon him, 


fince our return into the country, Lord 
Arundel ſhewed him my letter; it moved 
him greatly, But in conſequence of his un- 
happy prepoſſeſſion, the offer which I made 
of leaving him, in order to reſtore him to- 
his father's favour, confirmed him in the 
opinion that I was wholly eſtranged from 
him. He looked at me with a dejected 
countenance; and turning his face aſide, in 
order to conceal his tears: O my dear Ade- 
line, {aid he, what is become of the time, 
the happy time when you loved me? Would 
you then have wiſhed to procure me an ad- 
| vantage 


E 
vantage purchaſed at the expence of ſuch a 
cruel ſeparation? How, would you deſert 
me? But | have deſerved my misfortune, I 
blame no one but myſelf. 


What a flood of tears did this unjuſt re- 
proach draw from me! What various tor- 

ments, a mind of ſenſibility is ſuſceptible of 
As Lord Arundel had crofled the ſea folely- 
with a view of engaging us to accompany 
him to England, he reſolved to be near us, 
and wait till his brother recovered his ſtrength. 
He took up his reſidence with us at Atys.. 
His ſolicitude, his friendſhip, the pleaſure | 
which my Lord ſcemed to take in his com- 0 
pany and converſation, revived my hopes. 
I flattered myſelf that his condition would 
change for the better; but I was deſtined to: 
loſe him. I was doomed to ſuffer all the 
torments which a tender mind can experience. 
By a cruel fatality, thoſe very emotions which ; 
I thought would diſpel his languor, thoſe | 
emotions which were thought neceſſary to 
give a ſpring to his dejected ſpirits, threw. 
him into a violent inflammation. The aid 
of art became ineffectual. Ten days after | 
Lord Arundel's arrival, the amiable, the un- | 
fortunate Lord Angleſey expired-in our arms. 
The tears, which after five years, this-me- 
lancholy event ſtill draws from my eyes, 
may give you an idea of the grief I endured. 
from this melancholy event, 

While 
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While deep deſpair put my life in dan- 
ger, my Lord performed the laſt duties to 
his unfortunate brother. He had him em- 
balmed, and carried to Arundel to be depo- 
ſited in the tomb of his anceſtors. I remain- 
ed three months quite inconſolable. My 
cries and ſighs kept Lord Arundel's grief 
alive. His compaſſionate tenderneſs held 


him attached to me, and he mingled his tears 
with mine; at length he prevailed upon me 


to quit that place, where the bitterneſs of my 


grief was continually renewed, We return- 


cd to London; but as I could not perſuade 
myſelf to appear in public, and ſee company, 


he brought me hither. I paſſed the year of 


my mourning in this delightful ſolitude. 
Time did not efface the traces of my grief. 
I was fond of being alone, and of brooding 
over thoſe melancholy reeollections of which 
my mind was full. But Lord Arundel had 


_ promiſed his brother to make me happy, and 


this engagement he kept inviolably. 


He frequently came to fee me. His ge- 
nerous aſſiduity procured me every thing 
which he thought capable of amuſing me. 
Siſter, ſaid he to me one day, I expect your 
complaiſance to make an effort in my favour. 
My tender friendſhip for you deſerves the 
return I ſolicit, I have a wife whom hea- 
ven will not allow me to make happy; I 
have loſtthe pleaſing hope of living with a bro- 
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ther whom I eſteemed as a friend : Deprived 
of the pleaſure of educating a family, almoſt 
deſtitute of relations, I find myſelf ſurround- 
ed with ftrangers; will you, who ought to 
hold the' firſt place in my family, retu'e to 
manage it, to live with me, to do the ho- 
nours of my houſe, to make it pleaſant to 
me, and agreeable to others? Come, Lady 
Angleſey, ſaid he, come to London. Con- 
deſcend to partake of the fortune of your 


brother and your friend. From this mo- 


ment I give you as ample a power over all 


I poſſeſs, as I would commit to my father's 


own daughter, and I ſhall ſhew the ſame con- 
deſcenſion, the ſame reſpect and tenderneſs 
towards you, which ſhe could have a right 
to expect from me, 


From the manner in which Lord Arundel 
made. this obliging requeſt, I was perſuaded 
that I ſhould make him uneaſy by a refuſal ; 
J agreed to his deſires. On my arrival at 
London, I found Lady Latimer inclined to 
forgetthe cruel return I made for her kindneſs 
and tenderneſs. I wept exceedingly on ſee- 
ing her again; ſhe reſtored me to her friend- 
ſhip, and was willing to attribute my indiſ- 
cretion to my youth. I was foon ſurround- 
ed by a ſplendid throng. Every one tried to 
divert and amuſe me. I remained indifferent, 
but thoſe attentions which do not affect our 
hearts, nevertheleſs ſerve to diſſipate our 

minds; 
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minds; if I did not loſe the recollection of 
my ſufferings, I found at leaſt that a conſtant 
attention towards others, inſenſibly with- 
draws us from our own thoughts, and at 
length enables us to baniſh theſe melancholy 
reflections from our minds, which retirement 
and the habit of brooding over our own ideas, 
keeps alive. | 


Let your friendſhip, my dear Jenny, the 
Counteſs continued, engage you to follow 
my example; promiſe me not to feed your 
melanchoiy, by conſtantly ruminating over 
your misfortunes. Lord Arundel is conti- 
nually inquiring whether you are happy : His 
letters are full of the intereſt he takes in the 
welfare of my dear friend, The ſummer is 
almoſt over, and he will ſoon come to town; 
at preſent enjoy the pleaſure of reflecting that 
you have in him a zealous and powerful pa- 
tron, Give over weeping then, lay aſide 
that mournful dreſs. We are going to Lon- 
don to wait my brother's return, we ſhall be 
ſurrounded by a crowd of viſitants. If you 
preſcrve that dejected air in the midſt of 
company, they will conclude that my rela- 
tion has reaſon to be uneaſy with me. That 
gravity, ſo unſuitable to your age, thoſe 
deep ſighs, thoſe eyes always moiſt with 
tears, will excite curioſity. T hey will inquire 


why you left the country, who you are, whence 
your 
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your uneaſineſs ariſes; theſe conſiderations 
ſhould induce you to make an effort with 
yourſelf; I expect it from your judgment, 
and I require it of your friendſhip. 


END of PAR III, 
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MISS JENNY; 


And addreſſed to the Counteſs of R o s- | 
COMMON, the Lady of the EN GLI  _W 
Ambaſſador at the Court of DENMARK. 
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1 AD Angleſey's hiſtory naturally dif- 
L poſed me to comply with her deſires. 
From her example and Lady Sarah's, I learn- 
ed that peace and happineſs were not neceſ- 
darily attached to, high birth, nor to thoſe 
privileges w hich we derive. fr pO rank and 
fortune. Finding that all conditions were 
ſubject to misfortunes, I no longer conſider- 
ed myſelf as a creature marked out by fate 
to experience miſery, and to be the only one 
unhappy. If, in an exalted ſtation, we. were 
to look down on the wretches beneath us, in 


order to reliſh our on happineſs the more, hs 
blk > | wou 
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Fo 
would be cruel; but to fix our eyes, while 
we are under affliction, upon objects more 
worthy of compaſſion than ourſelves, is the 
means, if not to comfort us, at leaſt to make 
us ſubmit and bear our troubles with pati- 


ence. 


I was determined, both from principles of 
reaſon and gratitude, to purſue a different 
conduct. From that time, I was conſtantly 
near Lady Angleſey. Being anxious to con- 
ceal my melancholy, I tried to reliſh what is 
called pleaſure, and to amuſe myſelf with 
thoſe frivolous purſuits and idle amuſements, 
which fill up the time of thoſe who are 
eſteemed happy. It coſt me dear; but the 
more ] ſacrificed to the deſire of pleaſing my 
kind benefactreſs, the more I hoped to prove 
the ſincerity of my attachment for her. My 
attention to pleaſe ſeemed to increaſe her re- 

ard for me. She loaded me with commen- 
dations and careſſes, obliged me to accept of 
very conſiderable preſents, and ordered all 
ſorts of things from London, which might 
be neceſſary to make me appear in a manner 
becoming the character of her reJation, with 
which ſhe was pleaſed to honour me. A 
letter from Lord Arundel induced her to ha- 
ſten her departure: We got to town about 
the middle of September ; but my Lord be- 
ing miſtaſten in his calculation, did not croſs 


the ſea ſo ſoon as he expected. 
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Lord Angleſey's family, regulated by La- 
dy Angleſey's directions, preſented all the 
pleaſures which taſte, opulence and decorum 
could combine. An elegant table, play in 
moderation, muſick, and frequent balls, 


drew a vaſt deal of company to vilit the 


Counteſs. Her amiable character, the charms 
of her perſon, her ſweetneſs and vivacity, 
procured her many friends, and invited a 
throng of lovers around her, who were ſoli- 
citous to pleaſe her; but ſhe beheld their 
aſſiduities with indifference, and ſeemed de- 
termined not to quit the name of Angleſey. 


I was a ſtranger to the world; I had never 
yet beheld it's alluring outſide; I entered 
into it as companion to a Lady of one and 
twenty, who was attended by great choice of 
thoſe idle and polite gallants, whoſe only bu- 
ſineſs is the purſuit of pleaſure, I was at 
firſt ſurprized, by degrees I became diſſi- 
pated and inſenſibly amuſed, till the remem- 
brance of my troubles being frequently in- 
terrupted by a variety of objects, it at length 
began to grow weak, and was nearly diſpel- 
led; two months reſidence in London had 
almoſt effaced the traces of my grief, when 
one morning, before the hour I uſed to go 
into Lady Angleſey's apartment, I received 
a meſſage from her, deſiring me to come to 
her in her cloſet directly; I went thither. 
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You have ſo often, ſaid ſhe, with an air of 
gaiety, enquired after Mr. Jenniſon, that I 
hope I ſhall oblige you by being in haſte to 
inform you of his return. That amiable 
eccleſiaſtic arrived laſt night, and his moſt 
earneſt deſire is to ſee and converſe with 
Miſs Jenny; nevertheleſs notwithſtanding 
your kind friendſhip for him, I was willing 
to give you notice, and prepare my friend's 
ſenſibility, that ſne may guard againſt a lit- 
tle ſurprize. Mr. Jenniſon is much altered, 
you will be ſtruck with a vaſt difference in 
his external appearance, which J hope never- 
theleſs will nat be diſagreeable to you; but 
tell me, my dear, ſhe continued, ſmiling, 
have you a perfect recollection cf this wor- 
thy chaplain's perſon ? iy 


This queſtion and my Lady's manner of 
aſking it, ſtartled me. I ſhould, Madam, 
I replied, accuſe myſelf of the biackeſt in- 
gratitude, if I had forgotten the perſon whoſe 
compaſſion excited yours, moved you on be- 
half of an unknown girl, and placed me 
with you. How ſhould I ever loſe the re- 
membrance of the firſt cauſe of your kind- 
neſs? The more you love Mr. Jenniſon, 
laid my Lady, the more you will oblige me; 
he ſeems to be very uneaſy about the recep- 
tion he may meet with, but I thought that 
1 might promiſe him a favourable one. 
1 While 


B 

The Earl and his ſiſter drew towards the 
chair into which I had thrown myſelf ; they 
were ſolicitous to bring me to myſelf, and 
to compoſe my violent agitation of ſpirits, 
My Lord ſpoke to me, I heard him not; 
bitter reflections and melancholy ideas difor- 
dered my mind, and filled me with appre- 
henſions; I thought that there was ſome at- 
tempt to deſtroy the ſafety of my retreat, to 
deprive me of that ſecurity which made it 
agreeable and delightful to me; my Lady's 
protection, her kindneſs, her tenderneſs, her 
ſyicitude-no longer affected me, if I was in- 
debted for them to Lord Danby, to his 
friends, and to the regard they had for him. 


The Counteſs took hold of my ha ds, 
with which J covered my face, all bathed in 
tears: If you was leſs afflicted, ſaid ſne in a mild 
tone, I ſhould be concerned for you. How, 
my dear Jenny, does the preſence of Lord 
Arundel, my brother, the moſt generous of 
mankind, occaſion you ſuch violent alarm! 
Is it with me, is it in my arms that you aban- 
don yourſelf to fear ! I thought I might 
have inſpired you with more confidence, 
What do you ſuppoſe then? What do you 
preſume to imagine? Notwithſtanding the 
ſtrongeſt appearances, Lord Arundel is not, 
he cannot be the accomplice of Lord Danby, 
and you ought . . - - Ah, do not be of- 


fended, Madam, ſaid I interrupting — 
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ile ſhe was ſpeaking, ſhe' 

door of a back cloſet, Which led 12 OO 
apartments, of which the laſt communicated 
with Lord Arundel's. A gentleman ſtepped 
out of the cloſet, and advanced towards me 
with a low bow; his grand and noble figure 
fixed my attention; Lady Angleſey's galety 
her familiar addreſs, the glittering order 
which embelliſhed his Lordſhip's ſplendid at- 
tire, all proclaimed him to be Lord Arun- 
del; while he was paying me a polite com- 
pliment, my eyes being fixed upon his fea- 
tures, diſcovered to me not only Mr. Jenni- 
ſon, but the Cavalier in the riding dreſe, 


| whoſe affecting look and noble air made 


ſuch an impreſſion on me at Palmer's, at the 
time when Sir James impoſed upon me by a 
mock ceremony. When he came to my aſ- 
ſtance in a clergyman's habit, and under 
the title of Lady Angleſey's chaplain, his 


long and ſwelling robes concealing the ele- 


gance of his ſhape, and his hair being hid 


| under a black coif, I had a confuſed idea of 


his perſon, but could not recollect him; 1 
now ſaw in him the confident of Sir Jame 
as he was then without diſguiſe. I turned 
pale, I trembled, and turned my fearful 
looks towards the Counteſs, being unable to 


| conceal the ſad emotions of my heart: Ah, 


what do I ſee! ſaid I. Could I ex 
| ect t 
find, in Lady Angleſey's brother, the eas 
and accomplice of Lord Danby! 1 
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and ſtung with this reproach, do not be of- 


fended at an involuntary emotion, or an in- 
diſcreet expreſſion; every thing which calls 
to my mind the time when I was cruelly be- 


trayed, every thing which gives me an idea 


of the vile au. hor of my misfortune, diſturbs 
me, terrifies me, and renews all the bitter- 
neſs of my former aflictions. The ſight of 
a witneſs to that fatal engagement, has re- 
vived in me a ſenſe of my difgrace, and 
awakened the horror with which my treache- - 
rous betrayer inſpires me. Pardon, my 
Lord, pardon this ſtrange reception; you 
aſſumed the title of my father, to beltow me 
on Sir James; on ſeeing you and recollect- 


ing you again, I imagined that you might be 


going to deliver me up to him, and to put 
me once more in the power of that inhuman 


_ wretch, 


Dear Miſs, ſaid Lord Arundel, ſhake off 
this fatal prejudice; your tears move me, 


but they do not offend me. I mull neceſſarily 


have appeared criminal in your eyes; conde- 
ſcend to hear 'me, and judge of me from 
my intentions. It is true, accident, my 
want of ſuſpicion, and perhaps a little 1n- 
diſcretion, made me a witnels to your mar- _ 
 riage with Sir James; I innocently particl- 
pated of the baſe treachery of a man whom 
thought to be of a generous mind, and to 
entertain principles of honour, I am going 
| G 3 to 
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to explain to you how I came to aſſume the 
title of your father. . . . . My Lord was 
proceeding ; but the Counteſs called for tea, 
that I might have time to compoſe my ſpi- 
Tits, and her woman brought it in. Lord 
1 Arundel's mildneſs and amenity, with the 
| kind ſpeeches he made to me during that 
= ſhort interval, had the effect which the Coun- 
teſs deſired. I recollected every circumſtance 
he had told me concerning her amiable 
and vittuous brother; I condemned my fears 
and ſuſpicions, and was diſpoſed to attend to 
him with all the confidence which was due 
to his integrity. 


When Lady Angleſey's women withdrew, 
| my Lord addreſſed himſelf to me: In the 
1 courſe of my firſt travels, ſaid he, I became 
11 acquainted with Sir James Huntley ; we met 
11 With each other in France, and ran over 
| Germany and a great part of Italy together. 
1 He was maſter of a thouſand ſolid endow- 
maents, with a great ſhare of vivacity, a diſ- 
1 creet conduct, regulated by principles of ho- 
nour and mildneſs of manners, which made 
me conceive a partiality in bis favour. It 
was with regret that I parted from him at 
| Rome, where he remained. We maintain- 
14 ed a regular correſpondence for a long time. 
1 But as it often happens, in long intervals of 
abſence, our letters grew leſs frequent. I 


always entertained hopes of ſeeing ä 
and 


b 
and of being more intimately acquainted with 
him. He ſtaid ſome years out of the king- 


dom, I had not heard from him a long 


while, and other attentions made my re— 
membrance of him ſomewhat fainter, though 


it did not wholly efface him from my me- 


mory. 


Under the ſpecious pretence of viſiting a 


court, of which the ſovereign might well 


excite curioſity, I went into the north, Charg- 
ed with a negociation of ſecreſy and impor- 
tance, abour the time that Sir James return- 


ed to London, with a deſign to fix his reſi- 


dence there. Six months afterwards, the 


- Putcheſs of Rutland married him. Being 


at a diſtance, and having little leiſure to at- 


tend to that ſort of news which is intereſting, 


when a vacancy from bulineſs allows us to 
make every thing an amuſement, I either 
had not heard of Lady Rutland's marriage, 
and the creation of Lord Danby, or both 


the one and the other left no impreſſion on 


my memory. 


The affair which was entruſted to my con- 


duct, being happily accompliſhed, I deſired 
to be recalled. War had been lately declar- 


ed, my regiment was going into actual ſer- 
vice, and I reſolved to command it myſelf. 


The court was at Windſor when I returned. 


1 received orders to embark direcuy. Lady 
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Angleſey waited for me at Arundel ;' I pro- 
poſed to ſlay there two days, and] put my 
affairs into ſuch an arrangement as might al- 
low me the "HM of ſeeing her. 


On my return to London, I found M. 
P.tel, her maſter of the horſe, at my houſe, 
and much diſturbed that he had miſſed the 
purchaſe of ſeven Neapolitan horſes, which 
his Lady had a fancy for. The Dutcheſs of 
Cleveland was lately dead, my fiſter knew 


that ſet of horſes belonged to her, and im- 
mediately ſent to purchafe them. M. Pitel, 


from a frugal diſpoſition, having been too 
long before he concluded the bargain, "__ 


- the opportunity, 


] was ſtrongly inclined to oblige the Coun- 
teſs on this trifling occaſion, and to carry 


the ſet to her myſe if, if, by dint of money, 


] could engage the purchaſer to give them 
up to me, | went immediately to the man 
who had fold them. He gave me hopes of 
ſucceeding, by acquainting me that one Pal- 
mer, a kind of broker, connected with ſeve- 
ral young noblemen, and tranſacting all kinds 


of buſinets, had bought theſe horſes; em 


ployed ho doubt by · commiſſion for ſome 


otter, or with a view-to make a profit by 


ſel'ing them «gain. He ſhewed me where 


Palmer lived, and I went thither directly. 


wr The 
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The moment my coach ſtopped at the 
door, it was opened. A woman, tolerably 
agreeable, defired me, with a ſmile, to make 
haſte up ſtairs. She neither aſked me my 
name, nor my buſizeſs. This ſtruck me as 
ſomewhat ſingular. I had no ſvoner ſet my 
foot on the ſtairs, which were ſomewhat nar- 
row and winding, than ſomebody called out 
from above; Ha, my dear Lord, you wrote 
me word that you was afraid you could not 
come. | de ſpaired of receiving, from your 
hand, Miſs . . . Here the perſon who was 
ſpeaking, having a full fight of me, in- 
ſtead of concluding, cried out with ſurprize, 
and I with joy, on finding him to be Sir 


James Hu ntley. 


Overjoyed at this meeting, and tranſport- 
ed with the pleaſure of ſeeing him again, I 
embraced him affectionately. He returned 
my careſſes, and introduced me into a large 
cloſet ſomewhat gloomy, where we fate for 
lome time. When the firſt ſalutations were 
over, he deficed me to acqua'nt him what 
brought me to Pa'mer's. I ſatisfied his cu- 
rioſity. He told me, with an air of. emba- 
raſſment, that Palmer, who had left London 
that morning, would not return theſe eight 
days, and that beſides, he could not ſerve 
me, as the ſer of horſes did not belong to 
him then. I aſked him in my turn, whe- 
ther he lodged in that houie, and Gefired 
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him to explain the meaning of his addreſſes 
to me, on miſtaking me for another perſon. 
He caſt his eyes on the ground, and colour- 
ed; then eluding the queſtion, he talked to 
me about my brother, and regretted his loſs; 
immediately afterwards, changing the con- 
verfation, he entertained me with Lady 
Huntley's marriage, and the diſtrefſed con- 
dition to which his mother's abſurd paſſion 
would have reduced him, had it not been for 
the uncommon friendſhip of a Lady who 
was related to him, and whoſe generoſity had 
about a month ck made his fortune, and 
placed him in a ſituation equal to his utmoſt 
ambition ; he added, that his firſt attention, 
on coming to London, was to enquire after 
me; and that concluding me to be either in 
Pruſſia or Denmark, he was aſtoniſhed to ſee 
me in the room of Lord Overbury, juſt as 
that friend had ſent him a note by way of 
excuſe for not meeting him there, to do him 
a little favour, after he had himſelf engaged 
him in the affair, wherein his affiſtance be- 


came neceſſary. 


If a man who has but two hours to ſtay in 
London, can be of ſervice to you, my dear 
James, ſaid I, you may diſpoſe of me. | 
ſhall think myſelf happy in an opportunity 
of ſerving you. He looked at me, colour- 
ed again, and made anſwer, that all our 


friends were not to be employed indiſcrimi- 
nate] 
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nately for the ſame purpoſes. As I knew 
that Eord Overbury was a man of looſe mo- 
rals, this reflection led me to conclude that 
ſome intrigue had brought Sir James thither. 
Being unwilling to interrupt him, I was go- 
ing to riſe and take my leave, when the door 
oppolite to that which I had entered, open- 
ing of a ſudden, I ſaw a clergyman make 
his appearance in a ſurplice. He came to- 
wards. us with a ſmile; but Sir James run- 
ning up to him with precipitation, ſtopped 
him, and aſked him with a tone of peeviſh- 
neſs and impatience, if he did not ſee me? 
The miniſter looked at me, changed colour, 
drew back, went out of the room and ſhut 
the door: Sir James remained ſtanding, mo- 
tionleſs, dumb, his eyes fixed on the ground, 
and in an inexpreſſible conſternation, _ 


The confuſion he was in, his firſt greet- 
ing, and the appearance of the clergyman, 
painly indicated to me the , cauſe of Sir 
James's embaraſſment. He was on the point 
of being privately married : Every circum- 
| ſtance declared it. I was very much vex<cd 
that I had diſcovered this ſecret, and that I 
had given uneaſineſs to a man I loved. Be- 
ing ſorry to have interrupted him ſo unſea- 
ſonably, and wanting to quit him without 
letting him know my ſuſpicions, I took 
my leave of him, when, ſuddenly coming 
to himſelf, he ſtarted and (topped me : One 
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moment, my Lord, ſaid he, ſpare me one 


moment, you have ſeen too much to be ig- 
norant of what is going forward here. My 
fortune, my honour, are at preſent in your 


. hands: What will you: think? How will 


you look upon me? What idea will you 
conceive cf me from an action ſo repugnant 
to. my own principles? I am undone! Then 
throwing himſelf. upon a chair, hiding his 
face and being ſcarce able to breath: Ah, my 
God! Ah, my God, ſaid he, I am the molt 


unhappy of mankind. 


His 1 ſurprized * 3 his 
grief affected me. I ran to him, and em- 
braced him. Is it me, ſaid I, is it me whom 
Jou are afraid to truſt? Do you doubt my 
diſcretioa? So far from being forry for the 
accident which has revealed your intentions, 
venture to commit your ſecrets to the boſom 
of a faithful friend. You are going to be 
married 3. I perceive. it. This connection, 
which-is probably repugnant to your intereſt, 
is no doubt eſſent al to your happineſs 
Wherefore ſhould. I blame you? Why 


ſhould this give: me a diſadvantageous opi- 
Dion of you? Ah, my friend, I am far 
* from being rigid; nad I may, without any 
ia jury to eſtabliſhed prejudices, confeſs that 


the e are many cuſtoms adopted by the world, 

to which I would never make myſelt a ſlave. 

Po. you. think chat I am a man to.condemn 
thoſe 
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thoſe natural and tender emotions, wich im 
cline us to diſpoſe of our hearts without any 
regard to pride or fortune? I am too well 
convinced, from my own experience, what 
laſting grief may attend an union entered 
into from principles of ee and filial 
obedience. 


Ah, my dear Charles, ſaid Sir Janes, em- 
bracing me eagerly, your kindneſs tranſports. 
me: | t:embled at the thought of your hav- 
— diſcovered a ſecret, with which I. ſhould 
never have ventured to entruſt you. Fhen 
running towards the ſtair-head, he called 
out; Go, ſaid he, it is time; afterewurcds re- 
turning to me: Pardon, he: continued, the 
reſerve and ſeeming coolneſs with which 1 re- 
ceived you; my cruel ſituation has made me 
al moſt inſenſible to the pleaſure of meeting 
with ſo dear a friend, ſo worthy. to be al- 
ways preſent in my remembrance, and whoſe 
return F have wiſhed for a thouſand times. 
J own that F am under the dominion. of an 
overruling paſſion, which hurries me beyond 
mylelf, makes me forget my duty, and 
obliges me to ſacrifice every thing to: the ar- 
dent deſire of attaching myſelf to a moſt 
amiable. creature. Though poor, deſerted 
and diſtreſſed, ſhe ſtill maintains a becoming 
pride: I have no reſource left to overcome 
her obſtinate reſiſtance, but this odious ce- 
remony, the thought of which has long ſince 
diſguſted me. After many fruitleſs ſtrug- 
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gles, I have reſolved upon it at laſt; my 
love ſurmounts my repugnance.: I know 
all that can be urged againſt it, I condemn 
myſelf, I am aſhamed of my weakneſs, and 
J bewail the neceſlity of giving way to it! 
But this haughty girl triumphs over my rea- 
ſon, my principles and my honour! I love 
her, I adore her, I cannot exiſt without her; 
ſhe muſt be mine, or] ſhall die. 


Theſe words poor and deſerted, had pre- 
poſſeſſed me with a partiality in favour of the 
object of Sir James's paſſion; but the re- 
proaches with which he loaded himſelf, gave 
me a leſs favourable opinion of her. I ſut- 
pected that my friend was a victim to the 
My intrigues of ſome woman, who was well 
Killed in the art of ſubduing ſuſceptible 
minds, and that he was going to make him- 
ſelf ridiculous by this engagement. I did 
not conceal my ſuſpicions from him, and 1 
exhorted him to conquer his paſſion, if the 
object of it was really unworthy of him. 


Unworthy of me; ſhe unworthy of me! 
faid he, with a moving accent; ah, my 
Lord, Jenny, the lovely Jenny, would be 
worthy of yourſelf! Her mind is as noble, 
as mine is enamoured. Beautiful, virtuous 
and unfortunate as ſhe is! How much ought 
ſhe to inſpire me with regard and reſpect ! 
How can IJ. . . O my friend, even 5 
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I helitate, I tremble when I reflect on the 
ſad conſequence . . . But they are gone to 
fetch her, ſhe is coming . . . So near as I 
am to the happy moment, when I ſhall at 
length enjoy the delightful pleaſure to find 
her complying, perhaps ſuſceptible! ., . +. 
Alas! ſaid he, the die is caſt: I have not 
power to renounce my approaching felicity. 


Being quite aſtoniſhed at his diſcourſe, I 
aſked him, whence do your tears ariſe, what 
is the occalion of your remorſe? How, 

does an inequality of fortune render an union 

leſs eligible? Can ſuch a trivial impediment 
ever ſtand in your way? What is the cauſe 
of your uneafineſs and agitation? How 
can you aſk me theſe queſtions, ſaid he? 

Do not you. ſee, how greatly I expoſe my- 

ſelf by this ſtep, if it ſnould ever be known? 

1 hope I ſhall. one day be able to juſtify it; 

but at preſent it will diſhonour me, it will 

undo me. I do not underſtand you, my 
dear James, ſaid I; how long ſince have ſen- 
fibility and generoſity been ſubj of re- 
proach? We are of very different opini- 
ons. Should providence ever diſengage me 
from my melancholy connection, if my hand 
was at my own diſpoſal, as yours is, my 
heart alone- ſhould determine me in the choice 
of a companion for life. I ſhould delight 
in making the fortune of ſome amiable girl, 

and 


and would publickly avow an attachment 
formed by diſintereſted love. 


If I had entertained the leaſt ſuſpicion of 
the truth, the alteration of Sir James's coun- 
tenance would have cleared up all my doubts. 
But not having the leaſt diſtruſt of his ho- 
nour, being an utter ſtranger to his condition, 
at that time, I could not account for the 
new perplexity he was under. My deſire of 
obliging him, being perhaps attended with a 
little curioſity, I oitercd to aſſiſt at his wed- 
ding, in the room of Lord Overbury. 
Sir James looked at me, attempted to 
ſpeak, and heſitated. He took me by the 
hand, preſſed me, and with a kind of paſ- 
ſionate emotion; Charles, my dear Charles, 
faid he over and over, if you knew, if I 
durſt tell you. . . But no, every thing 
is ready, ſhe is coming. How ſhall I ap- 
pear before her? . . . I muſt marry her, 
or loſe her for ever! Hearing a coach ſtop, 
-and a great rap at the door, he ſeemed to be 
beſide himſelf, He defired my leave te with- 
draw into the next room. I ſtaid alone for 
a minute or two. Sir James returned, at- 
tended by the miniſter and his clerk : Since 
you defire it, my Lord, ſaid he, with a more 
compoſed air, 1 accept of your obliging of- 
fer; but if you ſhould ever remind me of 
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this ceremony at which you kindly offer to 


aſſiſt, remember, I intreat you, that I did 


not ſolicit ſuch an illuſtrious witneſs to my 
engagement, and that you yourſelt have 
obliged me to abuſe your kindneſs. He 
then opened the door at which I entered, and 
went out, telling me that he was going to 

fetch the Lady, to whom I had conſented to 
become a father. 


This affectation of making me take no- 
tice, that he did not make choice of me as 
a witneſs to his engagement, ſtruck me in a 
very diſagreeable manner; and made me re- 
ſume my former ſentiments. I conceived a 
very diſadvantageous opinion of the Lady 
Sir James was going to marry, and I began 

to repent that degree of obſtinacy which had 
induced me to aſſiſt him on ſuch an indi- 
creet occaſion. Your appearance, however, 
deſtroyed theſe ſuſpicions; a ſentiment. of 
admiration took. place, and I found myſelf 
earneſtly intereſted in your favour. Struck 
with that air of dejection which overſpread 
your countenance, I could not forbear aſking 
Sir James the occaſion of it. 1 preſſed him 
to tell me whether he was happy in your at- 
fections, and whether you was not compel- 
led by ſomebody to give him your hand. 

From his anſwers, and your dejected looks, 
I was perſuaded that you did not love him ; 

could not perceive in your eyes that ſoft 
nn © a 
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joy which pierces through the veil of mo- 
deſty, and diſcovers ſymptoms of an heart- 
felt ſatisfaction. Sir James was almoſt de- 
prived of his ſenſes, ' while he was taking the 
vow -which attached him to the amiable fair 
one, whom he ſo ardently wiſhed to enjoy. 
His confuſion, and the appearance of emo- 

tions ſo unfuitable to the occaſion aſtoniſhed 
me; I gave way to a thouſand vague con- 
jectures; but not one of them approached 
near the melancholy truth. Being preſſed 
in point of time, I took leave of you im- 
mediately after the ceremony, bearing wich 
me the regret of ſuppoſing that though you 
had made your fortune, you had not inſured 


your felicity. 


J left the Wiugdom for near a year, be- 
ing all the while engaged i in military expedi- 
tions. Sir James had promiſed to write to 
me; he was not ſo good as his word. His 
neglect concerned me; I returned to Lon- 
don, I did not meet him at court, nor in 
thoſe places where I might naturally expect 
to find him. On the firſt day of my ar- 
rival, one of my gentlemen deſired me to 
intereſt myſelf in favour of his brother, who 
was a miniſter in Scotland, to procure him a 
living in Lord Danby's gift. I thought that 
1 had not any acquaintance with that noble- 
man, but my deſire of obliging a man who 


was faithfully attached to me, induced me 
to 
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to wait on Lord Danby. Having been ill 
for ſeveral days, he ſaw no company : I re- 
ceived an anſwer in writing. Two hours 
afterwards a very preſling invitation came 
from him, deſiring me to viſit him that day, 
if I could, without too much inconvenience. 
I returned that inſtant : They immediately 
acquainted him that I was there; his ſervants 
opened the curtains, and withdrew. Caſting 
my eyes on Lord Danby's bed, I beheld, 
with equal ſurprize and concern, my friend 
Sir James Huntley, pale, dejected, his face 
bedewed with tears, and leemingly over- 
whelmed with grief. 


What do! ſee! ſaid I, running to 8 
him. In what a condition, my dear James ! 
Ah, good God! could I expect to find you 
in ſuch a diſmal ſituation? But are you 
Lord Danby? Was it you who ſent to me, 
or do we meet again by accident? 


He ſtretched out his hand, and feebly 
graſping mine: Would to Heaven, ſaid he, 
that I had never received this fatal title, that 
ambition had never made me accept of a 
dignity which is the occaſion of all my miſ- 
fortunes and diſgrace. I already, ſaid he, 
diſcover marks of compaſſion in your coun- 
tenance; Ah, my Lord, this appearance of 


Kindneſs for an ungrateful -wretch, augments 
my 
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my deſpair; by what a baſe procedure have 
I requited the friendſhip with which you ho- 
noured me! Ceaſe your pity for me; | have 
merited your reproaches, your indignation, 
your diſdain! But I am puniſhed, I have 
Joſt all that could make me fond of life! I 
ſhall be happy however, if, by a ſincere con- 
feſſion, I can prevail on you to forgive my 
crime, and to intereſt yourſelf in behalf of 
the melancholy victim of my treachery . 
But where to find her? he cried out in vit- 
lent agitation, Where is ſhe? What is 
become of her? _ Diſtreſſed, wandering, 
abandoned to her grief, to her apprehen- 
fions, without aſylum, without friends!... 
Ab, my Lord, I am ready to expire! Then 
turning his face afide, he gave vent to his 
fighs and groans, and pierced my heart with 
the molt . alten, 


Ah, my friend, faid I, wherefore ſhould 
1 load you with reproaches ? Of whom do 
you ſpeak to me? What do you require of 
me? How does my preſence make you ſuſ- 
eeptible of ſuch violent agitations? Had 
you given me a juſt cauſe of complaint 
"againſt you, your preſent condition would 
make me forget it. Compoſe your ſpirits; 
be aſſured that I am your ſincere and affec- 
tionate friend, -and ſhall ever eſteem you. 
| Speak, my dear James, open your = 
wi 
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with confidence; and if I can ſerve you, do 
not offend me, by calling my zeal in que- 
ſtion. 


I your friend! he replied ; alas, my Lord, 
I am confcious to be unworthy of that title. 
I have deccived you, I have deceived myſelf. 
Accident, adventitious circumſtances, the 
noble frankneſs of your nature, which made 
you miſinterpret my diſcourſe, the ſhame of 
confeſſing ſo baſe a project. Ah, I 
could not overcome that ſhame! Why had 
not I the reſolution to intruſt you with my 
ſcandalous attempt! Ic hid then proved in- 
effectual. A friend of ſuch virtue would 
have called me back to the principles of ho- 
nour and humanity: Yes, my Lord, you 
would have ſaved me from the ſad effects of 
my own weakneſs, and from thoſe baſe ſy- 
cophants, whoſe vile counſels . . . . . He 
pauſed here, and throwing his arms about 
me, wept with double violence. I aſk for- 
given-is from your generoſity, he continued; 
vouchſafe ro grant it me, and to add a far- 
ther favour, which alone can mitigate the 
horror of my lateſt moments. It is not for 
myſelf, that I implore you, it i, for the un- 
fortunate . . . . Alas! I have filled the 
meaſure of ber diſtreſs. O, my dear Charles, 
ſo young, ſo beautiful, expoſed to the dan- 
ger of meeting wich another protector as per- 
fidious and baſe . . , . . How could 1 
Ven- 
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venture to betray her! To take advantage 
of her cruel ſituation! , .. Here he pauſ- 


ed, and looking wildly around him, he re- 


ſumed his diſcourſe, loading himſelf with 
reproaches, and calling himſelf by the moſt 
odious epithets. His ſhocking exclamations, 
his terrible imprecations, which were inter- 
© mixed with his tears and groans ; in ſhort, 
the violence of his emotions threw him into 
dreadful convulſions, and I was obliged to 
call for help. 


While! was endeavouring to comfort him, 
and bring him to himſelf, 1 gave way to a 


thouſand confuſed ideas; that you was the 


object of his grief, I had no doubt; but 


wherefore did he accuſe himſelf of having 
deceived you, and for what offence did he 
aſk my forgiveneſs? From his diſcouiſe, 
our intereſts ſeemed to be connected; yet 


' nevertheleſs you was a ſtranger to me. 
was loſt in theſe reflections, when Lord Dan- 
by came to himſelf. Obſerving how ſolici- 


tous I was to aſſiſt him, he thanked me with 


the ſtrongeſt appearance of gratitude, and 


| defired that I would allow him to try if 


he could compoſe himſelf to reſt, intreat- 
ing me to come again the next day. He 
hoped, he ſaid, that he ſhould find himſelf 
more compoſed, and in a condition to open 
his mind to me. g 
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returned the next day. He appeared to 
be as melancholy as before, but leſs agitated. 
After a long preamble, he made me ac- 
quainted with your birth, your misfortunes, 
his love for you, the purity of his intention 
during his reſidence with Lord Clare, the 
journey he made to Scotland, how he loſt all 
intelligence of you, his marriage with the 
Dutcheſs of Rutland, his regret of being no 
longer free when he met with you again, his 
offers, your refuſals, and the crime which 
ceſpairing love had tempted him to commit; 
he gave me a faithful account of what paſſed 
at Mrs. Roberts's, of his preſumption in 
taking you out of his Lady's coach, of your 
illneſs, of the averſion you conceived againſt 
him; laſtly, of your eſcape from him, and 
of the grief it occaſioned him. Unhappy 
in not being able to diſcover the aſylum 
where you concealed yourſelf, he reproached 
himſelf bitterly for not having yielded to 
the Dutcheſs of Rutland's intreaties. That 
Lady abſolutely inſiſted that he ſhould put 
you into her hands again, and then immedi- 
ately ſet out for Vienna. Being highly of- 
fended at his conduct and at his refuſal, the 
Dutcheſs left London without ſeeing him, 
and wrote to him never to appear before her. 
Lord Danby concluded this ſtrange narra- 
tive, by imploring me again generouſly to 


forgive his fault, and intreating me not to 


refuſe the favour he had to aſk of me. 
While 
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While he was ſpeaking, I could ſcarce re- 
ſtrain the indignant emotions which ſuch a 
recital raiſed in my mind. Aſhamed of the 
character which he dared ſuffer me to perſo- 
nate, grieved at the thought of being ranked 
among the number of the vile wretches who 
were combined to impoſe on your credulity, 


I found that tender compaſſion revive within 


me, with which your appearance affected me 
at Palmer's. If the mildneſs of my anſwer 
ſhewed Lord Danby that I was incapable of 
adding to the bitterneſs of his own reproaches, 
or of heaping oppreſſion upon a man already 
ſunk under a load of grief, yet my cold and 
cautious expreſſions might prepare him to 
ſee an end to that friendſhip which my con- 


tempt for him would no longer allow me to 


preſerve. I deſired him to explain what kind 
of ſervice he required of me; 1 might till 
oblige him, but it was out of my power to 
love him. | 


He then ordered a little Chineſe cheſt to 
be brought to him. It contained your jew- 
els and trinkets, with a conſiderable ſum in 
bank bills, and the deed of ſettlement of that 
eſtate, where he wiſhed you to reſide, He 
intreated me to ſeek for you, to uſe my ut- 
moſt endeavours to find you out, and to put 
into your hands the poor recompence he was 


able to offer. He hoped that after his death, 


you would feel leſs repugnance againſt re- 
ceiving 
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ceiving preſents, that you might Aan . 
pardon the memory of an unhappy man ſe- 
duced by baſe advice, which was too agree- 
able to his inclinations, not to lead aſtray a 
heart devoted to the moſt violent paſſion that 
ever throbbed i in a human breaſt, | 


I thould think myſelf deficient in a moſt 
indiſpenſible duty, ſaid I, if I ſhou!d refule 
to be indefatigable in tracing out an unfor- 
tunate creature, to whom your narrative has 
made me a friend. The indirect ſhare which 
] have had in her misfortune, makes me en- 
tertain the ſentiments of a brother for ber. 
Yes, my Lord, I will ſeek out, I earneſtly 


with to diſcaver her retreat; but let Miſs 


Jenny's effects be lodged in ſome banker's 
hands. It will be ſufficient to give me a 
note which may enable her to draw for them, 


ſuppoſing her inclined to accept of your pre- 


ſents. If by the moſt diligent inveſtigation I 
can diſcover her retreat, I promiſe to inform 
you of the happy iſſue of my inquiries; but 
you muſt remember, my Lord, that I hav: 
no intention of, reſtoring to you that right 
which you have tyrannically uſurped over 
her, Miſs Jenny ſhall be miſtrels of her 
own will, and be at liberty to receive or re- 
jet your, preſents. If ſhe diſdains them, 
you ſhall give. her, whom ycu have already 
made too unhappy, no farther trouble; you 
ſhall uſe no vain endeavours to obtain a par- 
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don which ſhe has a right to refuſe you; you 


ſhall not put any reſtraint on her who is in- 


depencent of you; you ſhall leave her affec- 


tions and her conduct entirely free. If you 
agree to theſe conditions which J ſtipulate 
wuh you, I will uſe every proper method to 


fulfill your deſires. But do not make a light 
promiſe, my Lord; the leaſt deviation from 
your word, from the oath which! require of 
you, will be attended with fatal conſequen- 
ces, and will make me an irreconcilable ene- 


my to the man, whom for a long time 1 


with pleaſure thought worthy of my friend- 
ſhip. 


Ah, find her, my Lord, find her, he cri- 
ed, help her, comfort chat amiable girl; 
let her live peaceably and happily under your 
Protection No, I will never diſturb her; 
the moſt ardent with of my heart, is to pro- 
cure her a virtuous friend. He then ſwore 
to obſerve the engagement he made with me. 
After having deſired him to give me proper 


lights to guide me in my reſearches, I left 


Te 22 with little inclination to ſee him again ; 
nevertheleſs, I ſent every day to enquire af- 
ter him, and paid him two or three ſho:t 

viſits, in comp iance with his intreaties and 
the deſire he expreſſed of ſpeaking with me. 
After a mouth's illneſs, he gradually grew 
better; and he ſer out for Vienna, tolerably 


recovered, but ſtill in a weak condition, an 
entire 
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entire ſtranger to what was become of you, 
and a prey to the deepeſt melancholy. 


My firſt attention was to write to Mrs. 
Palmer. I directed my letter to her in Ire- 
land, whither ſhe was juſt gone. She did 


not ſhew much confidence in me by her an- 


ſwer. Before ſhe would give me any intel- 
ligence, ſne required Lady Angleſey to aſ- 


ſure her, that ſhe would herſelf take the 


young Lady under her protection. Being 
obliged to acquaint my ſiſter with your ad- 
venture, J obtained every thing I deſired 


from her complaiſance. She ſent an expreſs 


to Mrs, Palmer; but while J impatiently 
waited the return of the couricr, your trink- 
ets which Bella brought to my Lady, and 
the account which that girl gave, made us 
conclude that you was at her aunt's. To 
ſatisfy my doubts, I aſſumed the habit and 
character of Lady Angleſey's chaplain. The 
reſt you know. Before I embark-d, I wrote 


to Lord Danby. He was tranſported to hear 


that you was lodged in ſuch an aſylum. La- 
dy Angleſey's letters having convinced me 
with regard to your {entiments, I thought I 
might aſſure him that Miſs Jenny's noble 
pride would always be in oppoſit on to his 
deſire of obliging her. I returned him the 
draught he gave me; he -renewed his pro- 
miſe never to diſturb you, and J am certain 
that he will keep his word. 

EL H 2 New, 


my to expreſs my ſenſe of obligation to 


E 


Now, dear Miſs, Lord Arundel n 


nu:d, vouchſafe to prenounce my pardon, 
vouchſafe to conſider me as your friend's bro- 
ther; I was willing that ſhe alone ſhould be 
witneſs to our firſt interview, I was afraid of 
throwing you into a ſurprize, which might 
betray your ſecret; it is very eaſy to conceal 
it, your melancholy adventure is quite un- 


known, Lady Rutland was too diſcreet to 


throw any blemiſh on Lord Danby's reputa- 
tion, by proclaiming the ſubject of their 
miſunderſtanding ; it is the intereſt of thoſe 
who combined to betray you, to hold their 
tongues. Lord Overbury has never ſeen 


you; therefore let your innocence be your 


comfort on this occaſion, at which you have 
no reaſon to bluſh; forget your misfortunes 
in the boſom of friendſhip, be our ſiſter, our 
friend . . . Yes, ſhe is our ſiſter, ſaid Lady 
Angleſey, ſuddenly interrupting him, and 
taking hold of my hand and my Lord's, 


which ſhe cloſed together: Yes, my dear 


Jenny, you are my ſiſter, you ſhall help me 
to requite the kindneſs of my amiable bro- 


ther, by being ſolicitous, with me, to make 
his days happy. While ſhe ſpoke, ſhe dri- 


ed up my tears, and careſſed me in the moſt 


render manner. Being deeply moved and af- 


fected, I threw iy arms around her; Lord 


Arundel embraced us both, gratitude and 


friendſhip revived my heart, and gave me 


my 
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my protectors, who were ſo worthy of 'the 
affectionate veneration, with which they in- 


ſpired me. 


I ending for a long time in a melancholy 


mood, and felt myſelf under a kind of re- 


ſtraint; I thought it would be impoſſible for 


me ever to adde that air of confidence and 


familiarity with Lord Arundel, which gene- 
rally attends the habitude of ſeeing each other 


continually and converſing together; the 


ſight of him called forth my bluſhes, ſome- 


tiines my tears; my extreme confuſion made 


me avoid his eyes, and appear with down- 
caſt looks before him ; but his continual ſo- 
licitude to divert my thoughts from my mor- 
tifying adventure, his friendſhip for me, his 
tender regard, by degrees brought me to 


make no difference between Lady Angleſcy 


and him. Ah, Madam, with what dignity, 


what candor, what goodneſs, is the mind of 
my generous friend enobled! What juſtice, 


what true nobility does he diſplay, withour 
any mixture of arrogance or oſtentation!. I 
have known Lord Arundel pay the coſts of 


a law-ſuit commenced and gained by his 


ſteward, during his abſence. After an unfor- 
tunate Sofa had been turned out of his 
inheritance, I have known Lord Arundel re- 
ſtore to him the eſtate in diſpute, though it had 
been actually annexed to his own demcſnes 
his Lordſhip conſidering that as a barbarous 
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and inbuman law, which allows children to 
be ſtripped of their inheritance, becauſe 
their parents had neglected ſome particular 
formalities, of which the omiſſion could give 
no title to any but an unjuſt man. 


Being the object of Lord Arundel's and 
Lady Angleſey's attention and complaiſance, 
I paſſed my days in perfect ſerenity; every 
moment was tranquil, I might ſay happy, 
if, after having experienced 10 many morti- 
fying diſgraces, we could enjoy the preſent, 
without having our peace diſturbed by the 
recollection of the paſt. It was then, Ma- 
dam, that I had the happineſs of meeting 
you at the Viſcounteſs of Belmont's, and of 
being agreeable to you; you did not make 
me a ſtranger to the motive of that ſtrong 
inclination which induced you te like me; 
you diſcovered in me the image of a friend 
whoſe memory was dear to you. How has 
my heart been agitated by your diſcourſe! 
With what pleaſure have I heard you repeat 
encomivms on Lady Sarah! How greatly 
has your' regret affected me, what tender 
emotions has it raiſcd in my mind! You 
was but little acquainted with Lady Angle- 
fey, your Kindneſs to me engaged you to 
contract a more intimate acquaintance with 
her, and you often honoured me with your 
_ viſits. Being ſurprized and delighted at find- 


ing — Alderſon's picture in. my cloſer, 
you 
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you viewed it attentively, and could not 
withdraw your eyes from that pleaſing por- 
trait. Concluding that it became mine by 
accident, you deſired it of me. Being per- 


plexed and confounded, I knew not what to 


a ſwer. You perſiſted in your requeſt, and 
I promiſed to make you a preſent of it, but 
I deceived your expectations by ſending you 
my own in it's ſtead. You endeavoured to 
penetrate into the motive of my fondnels fer 
the picture, as I muſt have been a ſtranger to 
the original. I perceived that your curiolity 
was excited, and I found myſelt diſpoſed to 


gratify it, when your precipitate departure 


obliged me to poſtpone this confidence to 
another opportunity. Tour letters, of which 
the laſt is ever the kindeſt, are ſo many con- 
vincing proofs that abſence has not impaired 


the conſtancy of your affection towards me. 
- My reſpectful gratitude engages me to diſ- 


cloſe my hiſtory to you, to make you a judge 
of my conduct, and of the motives which 


determine my actions; the necd | have of 


encouragement, makes me court the appro- 
bation of one ſo dear to me: Yes, my 


. wounded heart flies to the boſom of friend- 


ſhip, and there ſeeks a recompence for the 
ſacrifice it makes, Ah, Madam, how great 
is this ſacrifice! Honour requires it, that is 
ſufficient; it's principles are a law to me, 
and will be my everlaſting comfort. We 
may endure a great deal by making a ſacri- 
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flce to painful duties, but that kind of un- 
taſineſs is never accompanied by repentance: 
No, the recollection of a generous action is 
never attended with regret; and every con- 
ueſt we make over our paſſions, if it is the 
Wards of others happineſs, it ought alſo to 
be a foundation for our OWN felicity. 


Two years elapſed. without 1 1 any 
change in my happy ſituation. Lord Arun- 
del at that time had the command of a very 
conſiderable body of forces; he left us in the 
ſpring, and during his abſence we viſited ſe- 
veralhof his ſeats, finiſhing our tour at Bath, 
from whence we returned to London to wait 
his return. I received addreſſes from ſeve- 
ral; I anſwered thoſe who honoured me with 
their attention, that having a ſmall fortune 
and a great deal of pride, I would never 
take advantage of the weakneſs of a tender 
mind, nor avail myſelf of thoſe ſtrong and 
[tranſient emotions which occaſion men of 
warm diſpoſitions to ſhut their eyes againſt 
their real intereſts. 10 


| Sir Ellis Nevil, deſcended; from the illu- 
ſtrious houſe of Warwick, obſtinately per- 
ſiſted in his addreſſes, and perplexed Lady 
- Angleſey by the greatneſs of his offers, and 
the perſeverance of His aſſiduities; as he ima- 
gined that I was at her diſpoſal, ſhe could 


find no juſt pretence for rejecting an alliance 
| 74 to 
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to all appearance ſo ſuitable, and which the 
generoſity of Sir Ellis, in my favour, ren- 
dered ſo extremely advantageous. I was 
concerned to find the Counteſs intereſt her- 
ſelf in the ſucceſs of this importunate lover's 
addreſſes, and I was afraid that I ſhould not 
get rid of him without diſpleaſing her, or 
making her uneaſy. q 


But what objection have you to Nevil's 
addreſſes, ſaid ſhe to me one day? From 
whence ariſes your repugnance? This mar- 
Triage will reſtore you to the rank you would 
naturally have held, if your parents prema- 


ture death had not altered your condition. 


Ah, Madam, ſaid I, do you think it will 
be poſſible for me to enter into thoſe morti- 
fying details with Sir Ellis, which I. muſt 
neceſſarily deſcend to, if I give encourage- 


ment to his addrefies? Muſt I not make 


him acquainted with my family, and my 
misfortunes? Shall I baſely betray his hopes, 
ſhall I conceal from him my connection with 


Lord Danby, and it's cruel conſequences? 


Suppoling Sir Ellis's paſſion ſhould ſo far 
diſtract him, as to make him retain his de- 
ſires, after a communication of circumſtan- 
ces ſo likely to extinguiſh them, ſhall I have 
nothing to apprehend from the return of 


his reaſon? His own reflections will ſoon 


deſtroy his happineſs, and mine will keep 
me in continual alarms; the leaſt cloud which 
H 5; darkens 
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darkens my huſband's brow, will ſeem the 
forerunner of complaint or reproach, Ah, 
Madam, faid I, in a moving accent, allow 
me to ſpend my days with you, do not preſs 
me to put myſelf under any other protector, 
give me leave to reſiſt your deſires, and be 
not offended if 1 preſume to declare that I 
will never go to the altar with Sir Ellis. 


Well then, my dear friend, ſaid the Coun- 
teſs to me, we will ſpeak no more of it. I 
have yielded to Nevil's importunity by ſoli- 
citing you in his behalf, I did it from a prin- 
ciple of delicacy ; I thought myſelf obliged 
40 ſacrifice the vaſt pleaſure I enjoy in your 
company, to the ſolicitude of eſtabliſhing 
your welfare. If my dear Jenny ſhould loſe 
me, ſhe added, embracing me, the utmoſt 
I could leave her, would not ſecure ſuch a 
ſplendid fortune as has been offered to her; 
but I have a generous brother, who will ful- 

fil my wiſhes, and add a ſufficient ſupply to 
the little fortune I am able to make my friend 
miſtreſs of. | had intreated him to aſſiſt me, 
in order: to influence you in an affair where- 
in I thought your happineſs concerned; by 
.a kind of prepoſterous whim, which I know 
not how to reconcile with his character, he 
ſeems offended at my friendſhip for Nevil, 
and terms it partiality. Here, faid ſhe, giv- 
ing me a letter from Lord Arundel, read his 


_ anſwer; if I do not ſee farther into his _ 
than 
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than he does himſelf, I know nothing of "A 
meaning of his expreſſions. . I took my 
Lord's letter, and found the following con- 
tents: 


Lord AzunD EL'Ss Letter io Lady 
1; ANGLE'SE Ys 


6 1 Will not write to Miſs Jenny: No, Ma- 
dam, it is impoſſible for me to write to 
© her on ſuch an occaſion. Should 1 pre- 


ſume to adviſe her, I ſhould be afraid of 


< repenting hereafter that I did not ſuffici- 
< ently reflect on the ſubject. I thought Ne- 
vil's fate had been . When I came 
away, Miſs Jenny had no love for him 
if her ſentiments have changed ſince my 


-< abſence, is ſhe not miſtreſs of herſelf ? J 


* preſs her, 1! Ah, for what? Her heart 
© ſeemed to me perfectiy ſerene; for theſe 
two years paſt I pleafed myſelf with the 
thoughts that friendſhip alone engroſſed 
her; but if Nevil has made an impreſſion 
on her mind, Miſs Jenny is at her own 
diſpoſal. What ſhould I ſay to her? 


I hear from Mrs. Monfort, that Lady 


Arundel is extremely ill. Her laſt fit, they 


« tell me, has exhauſted her ſtrength. Some 
«* faint glimmerings of reaſon, an unuſual 


5 * "neeXneſs of temper, and Jong fainting 
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© fits, are conſidered) as certain ſymptoms of 
«her approaching end. I have been ex- 
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tremely affected on reading this account 
cannot 1 regain my liberty, without ſhed- 
ding tears at the fate of an unfortunate 
woman, of whom I have no reaſon to 
complain? After all, what advantage 
ſhould I derive at preſent. from this blel- 
ſing ſo long regretted, this freedom ſo of- 
ten wiſhed for? I begin to foreſee that I 
may enjoy it, and yet not be happy. A 
thouſand melancholy and confuſed: ideas 


diſturb me and make me reſtleſs, though 
I can ſcarce account from whence this: agi- 


tation of mind ariſes. 


* Nevertheleſs, on reading your letter a 
ſecond time, I think it leſs certain that 


Miſs Jenny does not ſympathize with Ne- 
vil. She refuſes his addreſſes, you ſay. 
Ha, wherefore, wherefore then ſhould you 
be ſo ſelicitous about an union to which ſhe 
has no liking? Wherefore ſhould you de- 


fire me 10 aft you in overcoming ber oppo- 


tion? Ah, my God, what partiality is 


this in favour of Nevil! Leave Miſs Jen- 
ny to her own diſpoſal; you have ſuch in- 
fluence over her mind, that you ſhould be 
afraid of abuſing it; Miſs Jenny's ſitua- 
tion lays us under fo many nice reſtrictions! 
To adviſe her, may perhaps be to con- 


4 ſtrain her. I feel a kind of uneaſineſs, 


which 
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© which I cannot eaſily account for. We do 
not know where we ſhould fix our ideas of 
-* happineſs, were we maſters of our own de- 
«© ſtiny z our hearts form ſuch vague deſires! 
© Yeſterday only, I thought I was acquaint- 
ed with them, Farewell, my dear ſiſter,” 


Well, Miſs, ſaid the Counteſs, what do 
you think ? Lord Arundel may be affected 
at the condition of the unfortunate Sophia, but 
what a ſtrange turn there is in his melancholy ! 
He cenſures my advice, I have offended him 
«by approving of Nevil's addreſſes, Do riot 
you perceive the cauſe of this capriciouſneſs ? 

If I did not gueſs, I ſhould be much morti- 
| fied at the coldneſs of his letter. This is 
the only one | ever. received from my bro- 
ther, in which he did not give me the moſt 

flattering aſſurances of his friendſhip. 


This reflection of Lady Angleſey's ſtruck 
me. The very thought of becoming the 
ſubject of the moſt trifling diſpute, or of 
cauling the leaſt diminution of affection be- 
tween ſuch intimate friends, and friends ſo 
dear to me, affected me ſenſibly. My La- 
dy perceived my inquietude from my reply, 
ſhe ſmiled : Take heart, ſaid ſhe, I am go- 
ing to deſtroy Nevil's hopes for ever. Lord 
Arundel ſhall have no farther cauſe of unea- 
ſineſs; if my conjectures, are juſt, if future 

events do | not deceive Dy expectations, your 
54 heart 
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heart will ſoon be aſſaulted by a lover, whoſe 
intereſt 1 fhall eſpouſe in a ſtronger manner; 
I dare not explain myſelf farther. She | im- 
mediately changed the converſation, and as 
T had no curiolity to learn any thing farther, 
I remained for a long time, a firanger to her 


meaning. 


We were at this time in the middle of 
ſummer; Lord Arundel's name reſounded 
throughout Great Britain. The diviſion he 
commanded, being invincible under his con- 
duct, took poſſeſſion of two important for- 
treſſes, and every day was ſignalized by ſome 
conſiderable advantages they obtained. But 
what crowned the Earl s glory, was that ſur- 
prizing march, that ſudden unforeſeen at- 
tack, which aſtoniſhed the enemy and ſaved 
ten chouſand Engliſh, who were diſadvanta- 
geouſly poſted in a contined muddy ſpot, 
where their valour could be of no uſe to 
them. How much would the eſteem and 
love of the nation have been increaſed, if 
they could have penetrated into the real mo- 
tives of this bold and enterprizing march, if 
they had been acquaimed with Lord Arun- 
del's heat, and been perſuaded, as T was, 
that humanity alone prompted him to the re- 
lief of his d: ſerted countrymen. The moſt 
fattering recompence of his victory was the 
delightful ſati faction cf ſeeing them n, 


and reſtoring them to his country. 
The 
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The uninterrupted ſucceſs of our arms, 
during the courſe of this campaign, put an 
end to the military operations betimes, and 
Lord Arundel croſſed the ſea before the be- 


ginning of September. A few days after 


his arrival, he paid a viſit to Lady Arundel; 
ſhe lived within twenty miles of London, in 
a pleaſant country, where ſhe had every aſ- 
ſiſtance about her, which was neceflary for 
one in her condition. My Lord found her 


perfectly recovered, ſne was then in a very 


good ſtate of health; but her underſtanding 
ſeemed as diſtracted as ever. Since his re- 
turn from that ſhort excurſion, my Lord 


ſeemed to give way to a kind of inquietude, 


which the buſtle of the world and the vari- 


ous amuſements of the ſeaſon were ſo far 


from diſſipating, that it turned into a ſettled 
melancholy, He became quite dull and pen- 
ſive, courted ſolitude, ſhut himſelf up in his 
cloſet, and often reproved us in a tender man- 
ner for leaving him there, and giving our- 
ſel ves but little concern about the troubles 


of an unfortunate friend, who had too much 
ſenſibility. Nevertheleſs, though he had loſt 
his vivacity, his gaiety, and perhaps in ſome 


degree his equanimity of temper, yet he ſtill 
preſerved his natural ſweetneſs of diſpoſition, 
Such deep inquietude did not alter the good- 
nels of his nature, nor ever interrupt his 


_ generous attention for others. Incapable of 


reliſhing any pleaſure himſelf, he was con- 
2 ſtantly 


nw 
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ſtantly employed in promoting the felicity of 
wha one around him. 75 


Lady Angleſey being tender] . to 
Lord Arundel, participated of his uneaſi- 
neſs, without ſeeming to be acquainted with 
the ſecret cauſe which occaſioned it, In 
time, I thought it probable that ſhe was in 
her brother's confidence. Several long con- 
ferences, to which I was not a party, the 
ſudden interruption of their diſcourſe when I 
came in, their ſigns of private intelligence, 
together with an air of myſtery, all which 
18 "mortifying to a friend who may be afraid 
to ſhew how offenſive it is; every thing in 
ſhort confirmed my ſuſpicion : It was attend- 
ed with a kind of vague and melancholy 
foreboding which I could not account for, 
and which, to my concern for Lord Arun- 
del's indiſpoſition, added the moſt reſtleſs in- 


quietude. 


His behaviour with regard to me was not 
abſolutely changed, he did not avoid me, 
on the contrary, "he fill loved to ſte me, but 
he ſeemed to be afraid of ſpeaking to me; 
he ſpent whole hours in my cloſet, in look- 
ing over me while I was drawing. Some- 
times he took up a pencil, ſketched out ſome 
looſe characters, and effaced them carefully. 
There was nothing ſullen or diſagreeable in 


bis ſilence; he was attentive to all my mo- 


# os 7] 
tions, every action ſeemed to intereſt him; 
but if I preſſed him to communicate the 
cauſe of his melancholy, he was diſturbed, 
he caſt his eyes upon the ground, ſighed and 
left me in an inſtante, 


His dr together with Lady Angle- 
ſey's, and the obſervations I was continually 


making, at length led me to conclude that 


perhaps I was the object which made them 
both uneaſy. What motives could induce 


ſuch ſincere friends to conceal their troubles 


from me, if I was not the occaſion of them? 
This idea made a ſtrong impreſſion on me, 
and ſoon became the ſource of intolerable af- 
fiction. Being conſtantly attentive to diſco- 


ver the reaſon of Lady Angleley's coolneſs, 


or at leaſt to account for that ſilence which 


made me ſuſpect it, I began to conjecture 
that my unfortunate adventure with Lord 


Danby, was become public through the in- 
diſcretion of his accomplices, or perhaps 


bis own; and that it was no longer proper 


for Lady Angleſey to entertain a a perſon as 


ber relation and friend, whoſe misfortune be- 


ing known, ſhould make her, devote herſelf 


to retirement. I imagined that, no doubt, 


my Lord and ſhe were deviſing expedients 
to prepare me for this cruel ſeparation. I 


overheard Lady Angleſey ſay one evening: 
15 o, brother, no, Miſs Jenny can never con- 
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ſent to it, ſhe will never leave me by her 019n 


conſent. Struck with theſe expreſſions, I 


paſſed the night in the moſt reſtleſs inquie- 
tude. Being full of trouble and agitation, 


and almoſt diſtradted, I ran in the morning 
to Lady Angleſey's apartment, and throw- 
ing myſelf into her arms; ah, ſpeak to me, 
Madam, ſaid I, giving way to my tears, 


ſpeak to me I muſt leave you, I know it, 
I can no longer doubt it, you are afraid to 
tell me ſo, my Lord and you ſuppreſs what 


paſſes within you from principles of generous 


compaſſion. Ah, vouchſafe to hide nothing 
from me! My mind, enured to grief, can 


ſupport a heavy weight of affliction, but can 


never bear the certainty of being troubleſome 


to you, or of cauſing you the ſlighteſt un- 


| calineſs. 


My Lady enbraced me tenderly, and min- 
Bled her tears with mine: You leave me, 


ſaid ſhe, you, my .dear friend, leave me! 
When it is from you alone that I expect 
comfort and relief. Ah, how could you 
ſuppoſe yourſelf troubleſome in a family 


where you are beloved, where the happinels 


of every one in it depends on you, and is 


connected with your preſence? What would 


become of Lord Arundel ſhould he miſs you 
here? Alas, the example of the unfortu- 
nate Lord Angleſey. makes me tremble for 


his 


Of 


ſave him? 
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his amiable brother; ah, Jenny, my dear 
Jenny, will you not give me hopes of pre- 
ſerving him? "7 


I, Madam! II I repeated with ſurprize, 
alas, what can I do? Every thing, ſaid 
ſhe, interrupting me haſtily. He loves you, 
he adores you: [his is all the ſecret between 
us: Fear and grief have torn it from me, 
have made me diſregard his intreaties, and 


betray his confidence. Ah, if I ſhould loſe 


my brother! If he ſhould die, if this diſ- 
mal melancholy ſhould carry him oft! O, 
my dear friend! Will you refuſe to aſſiſt me 
in reviving his dejected ſpirits? Shall I fee 
Lord Arundel expire? Will you do no- 
thing for him, for me, who intreat you to 


I cannot expreſs the kind of agitation 
which this ſtrange diſcovery raiſed within 
me. A violent palpitation diſordered all my 
ſenſes; tenderneſs, horror, a ſtrange confu- 
ſion of ideas, a mixture of ſentiments con- 
founded me, and threw me into that kind 
of diſorder, which ſuſpends all our facul- 
ties, I was motionleſs, dumb, and my tears 


flowed without knowing that 1 ſhed any. 


My diſmal recollect ions at length brought 
me to myſelf. I ſhuddered when I reflect- 
ed on the crucl extravagance of my deſtiny ; 
which ſeemed to have marked me out as f 
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rock fatal to Lord Arundel's wiſdom, as 1 


had been before to Lord: Danby's honour, 


The tender compaſſion which I felt on this 


occaſion, could not overcome my tears, 
Such a fituation terrified me. Ah, how! 


Madam, ſaid I, do you ſay that I muſt not 
leave you, when cruel neceſſity tears me 
from you? No, I will never be the occa- 
ſion ct trouble and uneaſineſs to a family, 
who. condeſcended to receive me with ſo 
much kindneſs. I will never more preſent 


to Lord Arundel the unhappy object of his 


heart's afliction; my abſence will cure the ex- 
travagance of ſuch a noble mind. I will fly, 
Madam, you muſt allow me to go; then 
ſeizing her hands, which I eagerly kiſſed; O 
my generous friend, ſaid I, my tears ſtream- 
ing with double violence, conſent to my de- 
parture. Love has been the cauſe of my 
greateſt misfortune, that paſſion: has been 
always fatal to me! Do not expoſe me to 
the neceſſity of conſidering Lord Arundel 
in the light of a dangerous enemy. How, 
ſhould I ever hate him, Madam! I, who 
have eternal obligations to him. Ah, let 
me go this inſtant, that I may preſerve my 
friendſhip, my eſteem, my veneration for 
him! And may Lady Angleſey's- brother 
never raiſe any ſentiment in my mind, of 
which he may hereafter have cauſe to com- 
l 15 


Ah, 
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Ah, how uneaſy you make | me! ſaid the 


[ Counteſs. Have you any reaſon to dread 
Lord Arundel's love? Do you doubt the 
* | dignity of his mind? the purity of his 


f deſires? Be cautious how you entertain ſuſ- 
| picions, which may lower him, though but 
a for a moment, in your opinion. Pity the 
4 ſufferings' he endures, pity me for having 
: been the primary cauſe of them. Alas! 


, Had it not been for my fatal fondnes, for 
l the indiſcreet ſtep into which youth and in- 
x experience betrayed me, Lord Arundel per- 


haps had now been free to have offered his 
hand to my amiable friend! He might have 
placed her in the rank ſhe ſo well deſerves to 
hold; he might have been bleſt with her, 
and their mutual felicity might have been 
an inexhauſtible ſource of happineſs to my- 
ſelf. rich 


The generous ſentiment which induced 
her to turn this reflection upon herſelf ; this 
tender regret which was excited by her kind- 
nels and friendſhip fur me, affected my mind 
moſt powerfully. 1 condemned my vain ap- 
prehenſions, and bluſhed at having betrayed 

them: Diſpoſe of me, Madam, faid I, di- 
tect my ſteps; my lively gratitude is ſuch, 
that you may depend on a heart which is at- 
tached to you without reſerve. I will follow 
your advice, you ſhall find me always obedi- 
ent to your deſires; but conſider my ſitua- 

1211199 tion, 
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tion, ſee how greatly it is altered. I thought 


that I had been indebted to friendſhip alone, 
and I find it is love which has loaded me 


with it's favours. Adorned as I am with 
it's preſents, which are often dangerous and 
always degrading, how can I lift my eyes 
towards my Lord, or turn them upon my- 


ſelf? No, my dear Jenny, ſaid the Coun- | 
teſs, no, you have no obligations to love. 
Lord Arundel's firſt attentions were directed 
by no other motive than the deſire of with- 


drawing you from the power of a vile ſedu- 


cer, and to repair an involuntary failing. If 


your charms have ſince captivated his heart, 
it was a long time before he could venture to 
avow his paſſion, even to himſelf. Some 
ſymptoms of jealouſy which were occaſioned 


by Nevil's e addreſſes, convinced him 


of his fondneſs for you. During Lady A- 
rundel's illneſs, hope flattered his mind, and 
carried his affection to ſuch a degree of 


ſtrength, that he was no longer able to check 


it's courſe, or ſuppreſs it's violence. I in- 
treat your aſſiſtance, ſhe continued, and yet 
I do not know what to require from your 
friendſhip. An event, with which I ought 


to acquaint you, increaſes my perplexity. 


It redoubles my brother's uneaſineſs. I think 
Jam ſufficiently acquainted with you to know 
in what manner you would determine; but 
before I explain myſclf farther, I would be 


certain how far your inclinations are con- 
cerned, 
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cerned; Tell me, my dear, do you feel no- 
thing: but a cold f iendſhip? . Lord 
Arundel would be leſs unhappy perhaps, if 


his ſufferings affected you . . . . My bro- 


ther is ſo amiable! Can he be indifferent to 
you? If Lady Sophia's death, ſhould at 
length allow him to declare his ardent and 
t.nder paſſion . . . He is fo worthy of 
your love! Ah, Jenny, could you refuſe to 
make him happy! * 


To make him happy! I repeated in a 
moving tone; him, Madam! Lord Arun- 
del, my generous protector! How, could 
I make him happy! Why am not I at li- 


berty! ... Ah, do you doubt? I 
durſt not proceed; an in voluntary emotion 


made me look downwards, ſigh, and hide 


my face in Lady Angleſey's bolom. Ab, 


you love my brother! ſhe cried out in a 
tranſport, Yes, you love him. Do not 


bluſh to give him a preference which he de- 


ſerves, and to which he has ſo many titles, 


O, my dear Jenny, you ſhall be his compa- 


nion; you ſhall be my ſiſter; we will owe 
our happineſs to you, a happineſs perhaps 
not far diſtant. By my order, it is kept a 
ſecret from my Lord, that Lady Arundel has 
had a relapſe, which may be attended wi:h 
very dangerous conſequences. For theſe ſix 
— paſt I have ſent an expreſs to her every 
morning. Lady — 8 fate being ſti l un- 


certain, 
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tion, ſee how greatly it is altered. I thought 


that I had been indebted to friendſhip alone, 
and I find it is love which has loaded me 
with it's favours. Adorned as I am with 


it's preſents, which are often dangerous and 
always degrading, how can I lift my eyes 


towards my Lord, or turn them upon my- 


ſelf? No, my dear Jenny, ſaid the Coun- 


teſs, no, you have no obligations to love. 
Lord Arundel's firſt attentions were directed 


by no other motive than the deſire of with- 
drawing you from the power of a vile ſedu- 
cer, and to repair an involuntary failing. If 
your charms have ſince captivated his heart, 
it was a long time before he could venture to 


avow his paſſion, even to himſelf. Some 


ſymptoms of jealouſy which were occaſioned 
by Nevil's obſtinate addreſſes, convinced him 
of his fondneſs for you. During Lady A- 
rundel's illneſs, hope flattered his mind, and 
carried his affection to ſuch a degree of 
ſtrength, that he was no longer able to check 
it's courſe, or ſuppreſs it's violence. I in- 
treat your aſſiſtance, ſhe continued, and yet 
I do not know what to require from your 
friendſhip. An event, with which I ought 
to acquaint you, increaſes my perplexity. 
It redoubles my brother's uneaſineſs. I think 
J am ſufficiently acquainted with you to know 
in what manner you would determine; but 
before I explain myſclf farther, I would be 


certain how far your inclinations are con- 


cerned, 
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cened: Tell me, my dear, do you feel no- 


thing but a cold f iendſhip? : . Lord 


Arundel would be leſs unhappy perhaps, if 


his ſufferings affected you . . . . My bro- 


ther is ſo amiable! Can was be indifferent to 


you? If Lady Sophia's death, ſhould at 
length allow him to declare his ardent and 
t nder paſſiaon . . . He is ſo worthy of 
your love! Ah, Jenny, could you refuſe to 
make him happy! 2 | 


To wake him happy! I repeated. in a 
moving tone ; him, Madam! Lord Arun- 
del, my generous protector! How, could 
I make him happy! Why am not I at li- 


berty !!. . Ah, do you doubt? nd 


durſt not proceed; an in voluntary emotion 
made me look downwards, ſigh, and hide 


my face in Lady Angleſey's bolom. Ab, 


you love my brother! ſhe cried out in a 


tranſport. Yes, you love him. Do not 


bluſh to give him a preference which he de- 
ſerves, and to which he has ſo many titles, 
O, my dear Jenny, you ſhall be his compa- 
nion; you ſhall be my ſiſter; we will owe 
our happineſs to you, a happineſs perhaps 
not far diſtant. By my order, it is kept a 
ſecret from my Lord, that Lady Arundel] has 
had a relapſe, which may be attended wi h 
very dangerous conſequences. For theſe fix 
_ paſt I have ſent an expreſs to her every 
morning. Lady Sophia's fate being ſti l un- 
certain, 
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certain, I date not yet acquaint n with her 


condition; I would not wiſh to revive hopes, 


43 


in a mind of fuch ſenſibility, which events 
may once more fruſtrate. But, my dear 
friend, ſhe continued, from the tenderneſs 


with which 1 find you affected, I am per- 
ſuaded that I run no riſk in acquitting my- 


ſelf of the diſagreeable office with which my 
brother charged me yeſterday. I muſt ac- 


quaint you with ſome news which nearly 


concerns you. The Dutcheſs of Rutland 
. The door opening immediately, we 


2 0 „6 


perceived Lord Arundel. The Counteſs ſaid 


no more, and we both roſe to receive him. 
He came forward ſlowly, and ſaluted us. 
His countenance was timid, and his air ſome- 


what melancholy. He took his ſeat Between 


the Counteſs and me, and looked at us for 


ſome time attentively without ſpeaking. He 
rivetted his eyes on mine, as if he would 


penetrate to the very bottom of my ſoul. 


Well, ſaid he at length, how has Mils Jen- 


ny determined? I have not acquainted her 


yet, ſaid the counteſs: Ah, what has been 


the ſubject of your converſation then, he 


aſked with ſome eagerneſs, whence ariſes that 


melancholy, what can make Miſs Jenny un- 
ealy? I thought it was proper to prepare 


her to attend to me, replied the Counteſs. 


Being concerned that L was obliged to ſpeak 


to her of Lord Danby, I was willing. 


prized 


Lord oma {aid I, interrupting her, ſur- 
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prized at hearing that odious name, can you, 
Madam, ſaid I, ſpeak to me about him? 
I cannot avoid it, ſaid ſhe ; the Dutcheſs of 
Rutland died within this month; I was go- 
ing to acquaint you with this, when my Lord 
came in, The heir to her fortune offers to 
ſhare it with you. He demands Miſs Jen- 
ny's hand, as a bleſſing which belongs to 
him, which he has already poſſeſſed, and 
which he thinks he has a right to reclaim. 
But hear what he ſays. Then taking two 
letters from the mantle-piece, notwithſtand- 
ing all my oppoſition and intreaties, ſhe 
opened one, and obliged me to hear the fol- 
lowing contents : | | 


Tord DAN v's Letter to Lord Ax UN p EL. 


"oM HE conſtant and ſevere recollection 


5 of the juſt reproaches which 1 have 
incurred from you, my Lord, would make 
me apprehenſive that you would be little 
diſpoſed to favour my deſires; if a propo- 
ſal, wherein my honour concurs with my 
inclination, did not make me ſecure of 
your approbation. At length I have it in 
my power to make reparation for a fault, 
at which I bluſh even now; I can con- 
vince Miſs Jenny, that love alone made me 
criminal, and I can now renew, under 
more happy auſpices, thoſe ties which at- 
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tached me to her. Miſs Jenny is under 
your protection, my Lord; the aſylum 
which you have afforded her, obliges me 
to conſider her as dependant on you and 
Lady Angleſey. It is to you both therefore 
that I addreſs myſelf to obtain her hand. 
Do me the favour to preſent her the letter 


which I incloſe in yours, and join your 


kind offices to my ardent intreaties. The 


event which allows me to make a public 


profeſſion of my tenderneſs, will, no doubt, 


remove her averſion. It is a duty which 


ſhe owes to herſelf, to ſacrifice her reſent- 
ments. Can ſhe hefitate, when a regard 
for her reputation, when the vows which 


ſhe made without reſtraint, and in the ſin- 


cerity of her heart, have given me ſo ma- 
ny rights over her perſon? Sacred, invio- 
lable rights, which nothing ſhall ever oblige 
me to renounce. i eren 


] have deſired the government to recall 
me, or at leaſt to allow me to come and 


ſpend ſome time in England. On my 


arrival at London, every thing ſhall: be 
ready to renew thoſe dear ties. I ſhall be 
bappy, my Lord, if at the time that I 
receive from your hands a woman whom [ 
adore, I dare flatter myſelf to find again, 
in you, that kind and indulgent friend, 
whoſe eſteem will always be wanting to 
compleat my felicity, if I am doomed " 
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© the bitter vexation of being unable to re- 
cover it.? 


P. S. In the name of all that's moving. 
« importune Miſs Jenny to favour me with 
an anſwer; with a ſpecdy anſwer, with a 
kind anſwer,” Boy 


Anſwer him, ſaid I, I anſwer him! Never. 
How, Madam, how, my Lord, is it thus 
my expectations are deceived? Did you 
not promiſe me, that, ſecure from theſe odi- 
ous purſuits, I ſhould find my aſylum re- 
ſpected by this worthleſs Lord? 


In the Dutcheſs of Rutland's lifetime, 

faid Lord Arundel, I thought I had a right 
to ſecure. you from Lord Danby's power, 
even from his ſight, and to inſiſt, that he 

Aculd not write to you. But he is now at 
liberty, Miſs, he offers you a conſtant heart, 
an honourab'e title, and juſt reparation : 
Would it become me to oppoſe h's happi- 
neſs? Lord Danby's deſtiny is in your 
hands: The inclinations of your mind muſt 
cetermire his fate. He has been criminal 
no doubt, but be has been unhappy! Hated, 
deſpiſed, how great have his ſuffer ngs been! 
So tedious an abſence, ſuch inquictude! What 
a to: ment it is to love, to be zfraid of de- 


claring it, to ſee a cruel unſurmountable ob- 
5 i . ftacle 
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ſtacle between us and the object of our de- 
fires; to ſigh in ſolitude, to ſhut ourſelves 
up, to be continually labouring to ſuppreſs 
and ſtifle a paſſion always ready to ſhew it- 
ſelf, and whoſe delight conſiſts in appearing 
publickly, in giving proofs of it's exiſtence, 
of it's violence, and of it's exceſs]! Ah, 


Miſs Jenny, Miſs Jenny! I cannot withold 
my compaſſion from the man who loves you 


without hope. 


| Theſe expreſſions, which were ſo perfectly 
deſcriptive-of Lord Arundel's heart, affect- 


ed me powerfully; they drew tears from my 
eyes. The Counteſs miſtook the cauſe from 
whence. they flowed, and ſeemed to be un- 


eaſy. ' Wherefore theſe tears ? ſaid ſhe to me. 
Are you not miſtreſs of your own defires, 


of your own conduct? Can Lord Danby 


lead you to the altar againſt your will? Has. 
he any rights, if you do not give them a 
ſanction? Nothing obliges you to run the 


razard of being farther affected by reading 
the letter he has ſent you, and I adviſe you 
to return it without breaking the ſeal. No, 


my Lord repli-d, that proceeding would be 


too ſevere, I will not deny my Lord the 
ſervice he has ſo earneſtly ſolicited of me; 
and I preſume to require Miſs Jenny's com- 


pliance ſo far, as to hear the letter, if ſhe. 
cannot reſolve to read it herſelf, Let us fee - 
_ Gs then, 
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then, faid my Lady, breaking the ſeal, how 
he can juſtify ſo infamous a conduct, and in- 
duce Miſs Jenny to forgive * 


Lord Dax B's Letter to Miſs ** 
SALISBURY» 


1 Have kept the — ſilence I inflicted 

on myſelf, I have kept it without mur- 
muring; I have ſuffered at a diſtance from 
you; I have reſpected your juſt reſentment. 
But now I am at liberty to reſume a title, 
which I have ſo long D may I hope 
to obtain forgiveneſs? To call to your 
mind an unhappy wretch, treated with. ſo 
much rigour, with ſo much diſdain? | Ah, 
reſtore to me that lovely wife, who loved 
me not, -who has given me too many proofs 
that ſhe did. not! but whoſe lighteſt com- 
pliance is ſufficient to make me happy? 
Reſtore to me that bleſt time, when every 
evening J flattered myſelf that I ſhould 
| bes day find you more ſenſible. to my 
love. | 
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6 If three years. e pain and an- 

© oviſh ; z- if the privation of all correſpan- 

* dence with you; if the reſtleſs torment of 
nding you prefer the aſſiſtance of ſtran- 
gers to that of a ſubmiſſive lover, have . 
* not. ſufficiently, expiated my crime, puniſh 
3 * me 
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* me ſtill farther. But do not hate me, do 
not deſpiſe me. Conſent to receive the 
pledge of my faith at the foot of the al- 
tar. O, my dear Jenny, be generous, 
Forget what is paſt, A faithful heart, a 


= finccre lover, a fond huſband, implores 


© your pity. Ah, forgive me! Every thing 


** ought to plead with you in my favour; my 


© love, my conſtancy, my crime itſelf, if 


vou would condeſcend to examine into the 
motive of it! O, my dear Jenny! You 
may at once feſtore to me my happineſs 


and my innocence ; on my knees I implore 


you to grant me both.” 


diy. Great God! What 'expeRation, 
© whar dread; and what pleafing hope! 
* * will you be cruel enough to deſtroy 

V e 3 


ns man is miferabde; no Gbubt, fiid the 


Counteſs, having finiſhed the letter. Could 
a heart capable of preſerving the fame af- 


fections ſo long, thus inhumanly ſacrifice the 
object which gave them birth! A profound 


ſilence ſucceeded Lady Angleſey's reflection. 


I wept, and Lord Arundel had hold of one 


of my hands, which he gently preſſed, What 


ſhall I conclude from your emotions, dear 
Miss, faid he; do you forgive Lord Danby ? 


Do you accept of his offers, ſhall I write to 


him? 


( Js 1 

him? What anſwer do you allow me to re- 
turn? 1 fixed my eyes upon him, aid I 
perceived ſadneſs and inquietude in his coun- 
tenance. Ah, how, my Lord, ſaid I to 
him, would you adviſe me?... . Ah, 
do not conſult me, he replied, interrupt- 
ing me ſuddenly. I do not find my mind 
ſufficiently unbiaſſed to weigh my Lord's pre- 
tenſions with equity. No, Miis, no, I will 
not determine between you and him, I may 
be unjuſt. I repeat it to you again, your 
inclinations alone muſt fix Lord Danby's 
doom, 5 


It is then fixed for ever, ſaid I. I will 
neither ſee Lord Danby, nor hear from him. 
If my misfortunes alone had induced me to 
take refuge under the ſnelter of his tenderneſs, 
or if love had prepoſſeſſed me in his favour, 
his offers would have reſtored to me thoſe ad- 
vantages which were the objects of my am- 
bition; in his perſon, I ſhould regaia the 
object of my wiſhes. I ſhould then be in- 
clined to forgive him, and to reap the fryits 
of my indulgence; but neither one motive 
or the other prevailed on me to give him my 
hand. It was an appearance of d.licacy, 
an affected generoſity ; it was the ſacrifices 
he ſeemed to make, which ſ.duced my in- 
clinations. It was to my gratitude, to my 
eſteem, nay to my reſpect for him, that he 
was indebted for my condeſcenſion, Can 

MIS "LS theſe 


theſe ſentiments, which his behaviour has de- 
ſtroyed, ever revive? I ſhould have the 

ſame contempt for myſelf, which I entertain 
for him, if the vain ſplendor of fortune 
ſhould engage me to promiſe love to the man 
I hate, to place myſelf under his ſubjection; 
and perſuade me to facrifice a juſt reſent- 
ment to intereſt and ambition, No, my 
Lord, no; no one ſhall ever hear me pro- 
nounce a vow at the altar, which my heart 
would contraditt. Lord Danby has betray- 
ed me. I will not degrade myſelf by fol- 
10wrng his example. In the diſpoſition I am 
with regard to him, to marry him, would 
be to betray him in my turn. 


A mild joy diffuſed itſelf over Lord A- 
rundel's eountenance. He took hold of the 
Counteſs's hand, drew it near mine, which 
he ſtill had hold of, and ſqueezing them 
both: O my amiable ſiſters, ſaid he in a 
mo ing accent, you will not part then. 1 
Mall ſtill enjoy the delightful pleaſure of fee- 
ing you, of talking to you, of hearing you: 
Tou are both precious to my ſoul, you en- 
groſs all my affections. O, Miſs Jenny! 1 
expected that you would diſplay this noble 
pride; it exalts you ſtill higher in my eſteem. 
No, the man who could offend you, who 
could prefer himſelf to you, is unworthy of 
you; yo have no obligations to him; your 
vows do not attach you to him, I pity Lord 
5 = - Dan- 
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Danby, he has loſt ybu; but he is deſerved- 
ly puniſhed, and had you forgiven him, it 
wauld perhaps have been rather an inſtance 


of weakneſs than genereſityp. 


Having ſaid thus much, my Lord roſe, 
took a turn or two, and went towards the 
window; ſeeing one of his Lady's footmen 


in the court - yard, he called to inquire What 


brought him there; the Counteſs then wund 
henſelf obliged to acquaint him with Lady 
Sophie's condition. My Lord: gently re- 


proved her for her ſilence; which expoſed 


bim to the appearance of being indifferent 
about a perſon in whoſe welfare. he was con- 


cerned, and ſincerely affected. She gave 


him two letters from Mrs. Monfort. The 
firſt, - contained a detail of Lady Arundel's 


accident. The ſecond, acquainted him that 


that unfortunate Lady called for him every. 
minute, and ſee med earneſtiy r of fee- 
ing him and ſpeaking. to him. My. Lord 
was greatly affected on reading woe an 
Unhappy Sophia! he repeated ſeveral times, 
do not wilt thy death, Heaven is witneſs 
that I do not deſire it. No, notwithſtand- 
ng the painful ſituation of my mind. . 
He pauzed: She has a right to my attention, 7 
ſiſter, ſaid he, reſuming his diſcourſe, I muſt 
go to her this inſtant : I will preferve her, 
if che aſſiſtance of art and my aſſiduĩties can 
I 5 re- 
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reſtore her; then addrefling himſelf to me, 


he took my hand and kiſſing it, ſaid, Fare- 


well, dear Miſs, I leave you ſmitten with a 


ſentiment of veneration; it adds new ties to 
thoſe . . . . Here he ſtopped. Thou love- 


ly creature, he .continued, in a fond accent, 
may this hand be one day the reward of as 
ſincere an eſteem, of as ſtrong and pure a 
Friendſhip . . . . He ſtopped again, and 
Joyering his voice: May ſome happy lover 
receive this hand freely from your heart; 
may he be indebted for it to your own incli- 
nation, to his aſliduity , . . Here he ſigh- 
ed; and retiring with a kind of confufion : 


No, ſaid he, I ſhould: be cruel, if I pre- 


; 18 to form any viſnes. 


Lady Angleſey, running towards bim and 


embracing him affectionately, ſaid to him, 


Ah why, brother, wherefore ſhould you be 


afraid of forming wiſhes for your own . 


Pineſs, for mine, for Jenny's? Do 


imagine that ſhe is a ſtranger to your a 2 


tions * $? Ah, ſhould you be free at your re- 


turn, her heart wi ſympathize with yours. 


She men with my affections repli- 
ed the Earl, bluſhing. She acquainted with 
them ! How ? Since when? What, my 


1 _ could you betray me! = n. 


No- 
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Nothing, I replied, but what adds to the 
eſteem and AR I owe Lord Arundel; 
my misfortune has not learnt me to be oſs 
picious of a generous mind, to confound op- 


police characters, and to be afraid of a ge- 


nerous friend. Far, far from me, be ſuch 


injurious diſtruſt: Your ſentiments, my Lord, 
exalt you in my opinion; and if the event 
ſhould, conformably to Lady Angleſey's 


wiſhes, one day allow me . . . . . I durſt 


not proceed. Go on, ſaid the Earl, falling 
at my feet; this is the firſt moment I ever 


diſcloſed my heart to you, it ſhall be the laſt 


I will ever preſuine to addreſs you, if I ſhould 
find no change in my condition. Ah! Make 


this moment b'eſt by a kind aſſurance of your 


favourable ſentiments. Do not bluſh at the 
amiable can lour, at the noble ſincerity, with 
which you was going to anſwer me. Speak, 
Miſs, ſay; ſhould I be in a condition to 
make you an offer of my hand, would you 
condeſcend to be mine ? Yes, my Lord, 


aid I, without heſitating, I will conſent to 
be yours; but this is not all; when you ſtop 25 


ſo low as me, I owe you ſome farther pr 
of my attachment and gratitude. I pro- - 
miſe then, I vow ia the preſence of Lord 


Arundel, to preſerve ſo long as I live, the 


recollection of his generous affection, to con- 
ſider myſelf as the woman his heart has made 
choice of, as the wife he has condeſcended to 
engage: and if * 2 5 does not deſign 

me 


3 
me hereafter to be the happy companion of 
his days, my hand ſhall never be velto wed 
on any other. 


Ah, Madam, how ſhould TI ever forget 
ſo ſolemn, fo ſacred an oath? Ah, for 
whom am I preſſed to violateit? O Lord 
Arundel! I will keep my word, I will pay 
due reſpect to my engagements, my conduct 
mall juſtify your efteem, I will- carry my 

atitude to the grave, and go thither wor- 


| thy of you. 


The Earl went away taupe in my affec- 
tions, and his departure made way for new 
reflections. I was a ſtranger to thoſe pow- 
erful and involuntary emotions, whoſe reſiſt- 
less force determines us in ſpite of ourſelves 
to favour the object which excites them. 
Can we form a true idea of love from the 
tenderneſs we inſpire, and of which we do 
not participate? It is from our own feel- 
ings, that we muſt learn to diſtinguiſh the 
be impreflions of love, from thoſe of 
eſteem, gratitude and friendſhip, Lord 
Danby*s ardour, appeared to my tranquil 
examination to be no more than a diforder_ 
of the mind, a tormenting deſire, as it diſ- 
poſed him to be unhappy becauſe he could 
not communicate the painful perturbations of 
his. own breaſt to mine. 


: | Senſible 
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Senfible:to Lord Arundel's merit, aſſidu- 
ous about him, conſtantly contriving-fome- 
thing to amuſe him, to entertain him, his 
virtues, the inexpreſſible charms. of his con- 
verſation, the dignity of his conduct, my 
obligations to him, ſeemed to be the foun- 
dation of my ſtrong attachment to his per- 
fon; I wiſhed to promote his happineſs, I 
| wiſhed it earneſtly; but without deſiring to 
be the arbitreſs of his fate. Being capable 
of ſeparating his intereſt from my own, I 
ſhould have adopted every expedient to make 
him happy, even thoſe which were quite in- 
_ dependent of any regard to myſelf. Never- 
theleſs Lady Angleſey aſſured me that I 
loved him, that I had been in love with him 
for ſome time. Being uncertain with reſpect 
to my feelings, I durſt not combat theſe 
ideas; but a few days after Lord Arundel's 
departure, I learned, at the expence of my 
peace, I learned to diſtinguiſh the raging ar- 
dour of our: paſſions, from the mild glow of 
friendſhip. 3 


The Dutcheſs of Surry, who was ſame- 
what advanced in years, but of a very ami- 
able diſpoſition, was extremely intimate with 

Lady Angleſey. She uſed, by way of plea- 
ſantry, to call her her child, and would fre- 
quently chide her for being ſo obſtinate in 
preſerving her freedom. She had a nephew, 

her ſiſter's ſon, who, by the * 
elder 
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elder brother, was within ſix months paſt 
become the head of his family. The Dutch- 
eſs was paſſionately fond of him. He was 
then upon his travels. She had juſt recalled 
him, and waited with impatience, ſhe ſaid, 


to marry him to a compleat woman, and ap- 


int him her ſole heir. Eight days after 
ord Arundel's departure, this wiſhed for 


relation of the Dutcheſs's came at laſt. She 


made my Lady acquainted with his return, 


and ſhe came that very evening to preſent 


Lord Edward to her, now Earl of Clare. 


I cannot hear that name mentioned with- 


out recollecting that fatal walk, when it was 
my misfortune to meet with Sir James. At 


the firſt fight of him, my Lady felt a 
ſtrange emotion; ſome flight reſemblance 
put her in mind of Lord Angleſey; and by 
a remarkable ſingularity, the firſt impreſſion 
which he made on two hearts doomed to love 
him, was attended with a caſt of melan- 
choly. | wal 


Lord Edmond ſeemed very ſerious and 
even diſconcerted. He ſaid litcle, Tae 
Counteſs aſked him to which of the coun- 
tries he had travelled through, he gave the 

reference; and what objects were moſt 


. agreeable to his taſte, He examined us both 


for ſome time; and turning towards my La- 


dy, without taking his eyes off me: My 
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own country, ſaid he, Madam, preſents me 
with objects ſo worthy of my admiration, 
that they have already effaced the impreſſions 
I received abroad. 


There was no reaſon why a compliment 
_ dictated by meer politeneſs, and which be- 
ſides was not particularly addreſſed to me, 
ſhould appear to me as any thing extraor- 
dinary or flattering. It ftruck me never- 
thelels. I was obliged to Lord Edmond for 
not bringing home with him an unkind pre- 
Judice againſt his country women; I examin- 
ed him attentively, he ſeemed perfectly ami- 
able : The more I conſidered him, the more 
I was inclined to pardon his aunt's partiality. 
which I had before in ſome. n con- 
demned as a weakneſs. 8 


Lord Arundel paſſed many melancholy 
hours with Lady Sophia. During conſide- 
rable intervals, when, being leſs agitated, 
ſhe talked with ſome degree of conſiſtence, 
ſhe fixed her- eyes on my Lord; ſhe recol- 
lected him, took hold of his hands, thank- 
ed him for the care and affeftion with which 
he attended her, and intreated him not to 
leave her while ſhe was alive. He wrote to 
me every day, but never made any mention 
of his fondneſs for me. His letters were 
dictated by principles of friendſhip and con- 
fidence, Love did not preſume to make it's 


ap- 
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nce. The ſight of his dying Lady 
afforded my Lord a ſcene ſo affecting, that 
kis heart could not give way to any other 
emotions than thoſe of tender compaſſion... 

He had ſent a letter to Lord Danby, With- 
out entering into the particulars of his an- 
ſwer, he only acquainted me that he ſeemed 
determined not to abandon his hopes. 


Eady Angleſey gave my Lord an exakt 


account of all my proceedings; ſhe tried to 


amuſe him by entertaining anecdotes, and 
for ſeveral days, the entertainments which 
the Dutcheſs gave on her nephew's return, 
became the ſubject of a thouſand little plea- 
ſantries. She deſired my Lord to affiſt her 
in finding out who this compleat woman was, 
to whom Lady Surry intended the honour 
of heing her niece. She ſpoke in jeſt, ne- 
vertheleſs ſhe could not help diſcovering a 
curiofity to know who it was. | likewiſe 
had a longing of this fort ; but from a whim- 
ſical notion which I could not account for, 
I could not perſuade myſelf that ſhe was ſo 
_ amiable, and I pitied Lord Edmond for be- 
30g obliged to ſubject his taſte to his aunt's 
fancy. His brother's extreme negligence, 
his tedious melancholy, and the bad manage- 
ment of thoſe who had the care of his ef- 
fects, had thrown his affairs into diſorder. 
At his death, Lord Clare was indebted for the 


eon venienees he enjoyed to > the favour of his 
cre- 
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ereditors. His brother found himſelf obliged 
to renounce his right. He inherited the title, 
but had nothing to ſupport the dignity of 
it, but the Dutcheſs of Surry's friendſhip. 
This Lady, who was very rich, but very ab- 
ſolute in her will, preſcribed laws to him; 
and her nephew, whom ſhe was ſo fond of, 
could not oppoſe her inclinations without 
running the riſk of loſing her favour. 


You have never ſeen Lord Edmond, Ma- 
dam; his letter, which you lately ſent to me, 
is ſufficient to convince you how warm and 
animated he is, and how much he is capable of 
facrificing to his deſires, and to the — 
of his heart. He would have given up the 
whole happineſs of his life for a momentary 
gratification, if I, like him, had been weak 
enough to have given way te the illuſion of 
my ſenſes, if I had ventured. to indulge my 
inclinations, and yield to his indiſcreet ad- 
dreffes. Nothing can be more amiable than 
Lord Clare; though not fo tall and majeſtic 
as Lord Arundel, his ſhape is light, airy 
and graceful. He has large black eyes, 
whoſe fire is attempered by a tender lan- 
guiſhing caſt, which gives his countenance 
as much ſweetneſs as expreſſion. There is 
an eaſe in all his motions. He has taken 
care to cultivate agreeable talents, which he- 
ing diſplayed; gradually, continually ſhew:the 


| ane a new light, and enable him to __ 
the 
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the art of being amuſing and entertaining, 
with the advantage of commanding reſpect 
by more eſſential qualities. _ 


I ſaw Lord Edmond every day for near a 
month, withour perceiving that his com- 
pany gave me uncommon pleaſure. Lady 
Angleſey received him with a peculiar diſ- 
tinction. She often ſpoke of him, and com- 
mended him highiy. I was pleaſed to hear 
her; all other diſcourſe appeared to me in- 
ſipid. I loved Lord Edmond's friends and 
relations; I conſidered thoſe as ſtrangers, 
With whom he had no connections. Reſt- 
Jeſs emo ions began to diſturb my repoſe, 
and time no longer kept an equal pace with 
me. I thought the hours tedious in the day 
time, but in the evening they flew away with 
an aſtoniſhing rapidity. When Lord Clare 
went away, the vivacity with which I had 
been animated till then left me; a ſtupid inert- 
neſs ſucceeded, I ſtill looked for Lord Clare, 
and ſighed; incapable of employment or 
amuſement, I could find nothing to fill up 
the interval, which divided the noon from 
night, and the night from next day. 


His attention was equally diſtributed be- 
tween the Counteſs and me. Sometimes I 
felt a kind of diſguſt at ſeeing him deſtroy a 
partiality he had juſt ſhewn for me, by a 
preference ſoon after paid to her. 1 _— 


B 
his character, and found myſelf anxious to 
penetrate into the inmoſt receſſes of his ſoul. 
I wanted to know his thoughts, his wiſhes ; but 
when my eyes were fixed on his, his looks 
darted fire through my heart, and I was agi- 
tated by violent emotions. Without knowing 


from whence this painful, yet pleaſing inqui- 


etude aroſe, I was afraid of letiing it appear, 
and I endeavourcd, with great anxiety, to dil- 
cover from the countenance of thoſe around 
me, whether they did not perceive the in- 
ward agitations of my mind. | 


| I was too ſoon enlightened with regard 
to the nature of my affections. Ah, Ma- 
dam, how happy I was to be ignorant, and 
r. to enjoy them! How happy is it to 
ove, and to diſſemble even with ourſelves! 

A letter from Lord Arundel deſtroyed my 


happineſs. It introduced regret and remorſe 


into my heart, together with the cruel pangs 
of jealouſy. © I found the difference between 
the uneaſineſs which others create us, and 
the real misfortune of having cauſe to accuſe 
ourſelves, to complain of our own injuſtice, of 
our own indifcretion : On reading this fatal 
letter, I ſeemed, for the firſt time, to feel 

the pointed ſtings of grief. | 
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Lord ARUNDEL's Letter i Miſs JENNY. 


M Y confidence engages me to commu. 
1/1 nicate to you a ſcheme which has 
been formed long ſince between the Dutch- 


eſs of Surry and me. It is in your power, 


my lovely friend, to be of fervice to all the 


parties concerned. Tou have had time to 
examine and be acquainted» with Lord 
Clare. Is he worthy of my ſiſter? Your 


anſwer ſhall determine my conduct with 


regard to Lady Angleſey. I have promiſ- 
ed the Dutcheſs to forward the ſcheme of 
ſo ſuitable a connection, upon the ſuppoſi- 
tion that Edward's merit and the Coun- 
teſsꝰ's inclination: ſhould afford me reaſon- 
able motives for perſuading her to make a 


ſecond choice. 


8 If I may believe Lady Surry, Edmond. 
is paſſionately in love, and my ſiſter takes 
pleaſure in his company. This worthy re- 


lation may be miſtaken; but you, Miſs, 


who are free from any intereſt or prejudice, 
you may form a true judgment how far 


the young Lord has: made an impreſſion on 


your friend's heart. How delighted ſnould 
I be to find her partial in his favour, and. 


to have it in my power to oblige her by 


* ſeconding the intentions of the Dutcheſs! 


My 


a a. _ ) a « as 


U 

My deſign is to make my ſiſter's fortune 
equal to hers. A great part of my felici- 
ty conſiſts in ſeeing her perfectly happy. 
Alas! I am not at liberty to entertain you 
with what is next in my wiſhes. Pity me, 
pity the unhappy Sophia. She draws near 
to her lateſt moments. Her grateful ac- 
knowledgements of my weak and ineffec- 
tual ſervices wound me to the heart. I 
have never neglected her. I have always 
been glad to procure her that degree of 
happineſs, which her diſordered mind would 
allow her to enjoy : It is a comfort how- 
ever to have nothing to reproach myſelf 
with on her account, and to hear her load 
me with bleſſings in thoſe moments when 
ſhe is compoſed . . . . But why ſhould I 
afflict you with theſe melancholy details. 
Farewell. Vouchſafe now and then to 
think of a friend whoſe heart is tenderly 
attached to you.“ 
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I did not read it through, the letter dropt 
out of my hands, a deadly chilneſs ſtopped 
the palpitation of my heart. Struck mo- 
tionleſs, and almoſt lifeleſs, I fell againſt the 
back of the chair on which I was ſitting. 
All nature ſeemed to vaniſh from my ſight, 
and nothing ſeemed to have any exiſtence 
with regard to me. This delirium laſted but 
a ſhort time; a thouſand grievous pangs un- 
happily brought me to myſelf; burning tears 

trickled 


* 
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Y confidence engages me to commu- 


nicate to you a ſcheme which has 
been formed long ſince between the Dutch- 


eſs of Surry and me. It is in your power, 


my lovely friend, to be of ſervice to all the 


parties concerned. Tou have had time to 
examine and be acquainted with Lord 
Clare. Is he worthy of my ſiſter? Your 


anſwer ſhall determine my conduct with 


regard to Lady Angleſey. I have promiſ- 
ed the Dutcheſs to forward the ſcheme of 


ſo ſuitable a connection, upon the ſuppoſi- 


-tion that Edward's merit and the Coun- 
teſs's inclination: ſhould afford me reaſon- 
able motives for perſuading her to make a 


ſecond choice. 


If I may believe Lady Surry, Edmond. 


is paſſionately in love, and my ſiſter takes 
pleaſure in his company. This worthy re- 


lation may be miſtaken; but you, Miſs, 


who are free from any intereſt or prejudice, 


you may form a true judgment how far 


the young Lord has made an impreſſion on 


your friend's heart. How delighted ſhould 
I be to find her partial in his favour, and 


to have it in my power to oblige her by 


* feconding the intentions of the Dutcheſs! 


"9F 
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My deſign is to make my ſiſter's fortune 
equal to hers. A great part of my felici- 
ty conſiſts in ſeeing her perfectly happy. 
Alas! I am not at liberty to entertain you 
with what is next in my wiſhes. Pity me, 
pity the unhappy Sophia. She draws near 
to her lateſt moments. Her grateful ac- 
knowledgements of my weak and ineffec- 
tual ſervices wound me to the heart. I 
have never neglected her. I have always 
been glad to procure her that degree of 
bappineſs, which her diſordered mind would 
allow her to enjoy : It is a comfort how- 
ever to have nothing to reproach myſelf 
with on her account, and to hear her load 
me with bleſſings in thoſe moments when 
ſhe is compoſed . . . . But why ſhould 1 
afflict you with theſe melancholy details, 
Farewell. Vouchſafe now and then to 
think of a friend whoſe heart is tenderly 
attached to you.” | 
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I did not read it through, the letter dropt 
out of my hands, a deadly chilneſs ſtopped 
the palpitation of my heart. Struck mo- 
tionleſs, and almoſt lifeleſs, I fell againſt the 
back of the chair on which I was fitting. 
All nature ſeemed to vaniſh from my ſight, 
and nothing ſeemed to have any exiſtence 
with regard to me. This delirium laſted but 
a ſhort time; a thouſand grievous pangs un- 
happily brought me to myſelf; burning tears 
| trickled 


| Fi 
trickled down my face and boſom. He 


for her, ſhe takes pleaſure in his company | 
J inceſſantly repea ed to myſelf the ſame ex- 
preſſions. They were only interrupted by 
my ſighs and groans. I picked up the let- 
ter, tried to read it again, but the profuſion 
of my tears hid the letters from my ſight, 
and I threw it a great diſtance from me. 
During my delirium, I reproached Lord A- 
rundel for his ſlow confidence, Lady Angle- 
ſey for her indiſcreet reſerve, and Lord Clare 


that he did not give her the preference, 


In the midſt of this tumult of my ſenſes, 
-fome ſober reflections occurred to my mind. 
They in ſome meaſure appeaſed the violence 
of my fi ſt emotions, without leſſe ning my 
uneaſineſs. Of whom did I complain? How 
was I offended? Whom could I accuſe as 
the cauſe of that diſtreſs with which 1 found 
myſelf overs helmed. Seduced by my own 
weakneſs, my reproaches ſhould fall on my- 
ſelf alone. By giving way to this ſoothing 
rropenfity, had I then forgot my engage- 
ments with Lord Arundel? Was it with 
Lady Angleſey. that I pr. ſumed to diſpute 
the claim to Lord Clare's heart? Ah, why 
ſhould I wiſh to move a heart p:epoſleſſed in 
her favour? What advantage wouli my 
love procure Lord Edmond? Did it be- 

| | come 


loves Lady Angleſey, ſaid I, he is deſigned 


for every thing which led me to conclude 
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on FF : 
come me, the ſad ſport of fortune, to enter 
into competition with my protectreſs? I 
bluſhed at the momentary forgetfulneſs of 
my duty and obligations, I abhorred the ſen- 
timent which led me to diſcover the ſeeds of 
ingraticude in my heart. When I reflected 
on Lord Arundel, on his kindneſs, his ten- 
derneſs, his generous intentions, I abandon- 
ed myſelf to regret on being conſcious how 
little I was worthy of him. I picked up his 
ſetter again with reſpect, I bedewed it with 
my tears; aſhamed of my extravagant paſ- 
ſion, I reſolved to ſtifle a love which reaſon 
and honour condemned; and my return to 
gratitude and friendſhip was ſo ſincere, that 
I wiſhed Lady Angleſey's union with Lord 
Clare, if it might contribute to promote 
their mutual felicity. | 


Lady Angleſey was gone about ſix miles 
out of town, to aſſiſt at the wedding of a 
young Lady whom ſhe had a regard for. 
When ſhe returned, the rattling of her coach 
threw me into vaſt agitation. My heart flut- 
tered when I ſaw her come in: How beau- 
tifut ſhe appeared! In what a melancholy 
light did I look on myſelf, when I beheld 
the train which proceeded and followed her, 
Struck for the firſt time by external pomp, 
title and grandeur, I found myſelf affected 
by the vaſt difference which fortune had 
placed between us. Lord Clare came in the 
minute 
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minute after her; his preſence occaſioned that 
ſudden change within me, which we experi- 
ence at the ſight of ſome terrifying object; 
I did not lift up my eyes towards him; be- 
ing quite abſent, in the midſt of a circle 
which increaſed every minute, I ſaw nothing, 
I heard nothing. Lord Edmond went out, 
I turned my head towards the door, our 
looks met, and I thought that I perceived a 


caſt of melancholy in his countenance. 


J ſpent the whole night in giving Lord 
Arundel a faithful deſcription of Lord Clare: 
How often did my expreffions diſcover my 
grief and agitation: I began again every 
moment; my tears effaced the characters, 
which my trembling hand could ſcarce mark. 
I was ftill engaged in this painful employ- 
ment at break of day : the next day I was 


found to be ſomewhat feveriſh, and oppreſſ- 


ed with a vaſt heavineſs. My indiſpoſition_ 


left me at liberty to avoid, without any af- 


fectation, the ſight of Lord Edmond, and 
to exclude every body from my apartment. 


Lady Angleſey ſpent part of the day with 
me; being obliged to quit me in the even- 
ing, ſhe ſeemed to do violence to herſelf by 
leaving me in that ſolitude which I wiſhed to 
indulge. I was far from enjoying that com- 
poſure which my heart flattered itſelf I ſhould 
find in retirement; A reſtleſs inquietude 

pre- 
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prevented the freedom of my refletions : 
Attentive to the leaſt noiſe, every coach 
that ſtopped, ſtartled me; I thought that 


I knew Lord Clare's from the reſt, that 


I could diſtinguiſh the prance of his horſes ; 
my heart fluttercd ; an involuntary motion 
made me riſe haſtily, and go towards the 
door; I was juſt ready to go down ſtairs, 
and I bluſhed at the attempt; I rung the bell 
to know whether my Lord was not juſt 
come in, and was afraid to aſk the queſtion ; 
I thought that I ſaw him with ny Lady, 
that I heard him declare his ſentiments; arid 
I imagined that my preſence had obliged him 
to delay the declaration. Supported by Lord 


A s approbation, he had no occaſion 


to be under any reſtraint: Ab, who had a 
right to ſilence him, if my Lady took plea- 

Theſe tumultuous emotions were PR | 
over, when the Counteſs came up \ flair 


me. I examined her with anxiety, with a 
degree of attention mixed with apprehen- 


ure in ed company. 


| fion; I endeavoured to diſcover if ſhe had 


nothing particular upon her mind ; I aſked 
her ſeveral queſtions concerning the amule- 
ments of the evening: Lord Cl.re's name, 


always ready to efcape from me, hung be- 
tween my lips; and if my Lady mentioned 


it, I was diſturbed, and durſt not deſire her to 
i KK ͤ 4 


4, + 
inform r me what had been the ſubject of cheir 
converſation. | | 


TIM paſſed eight days in this diſtreſsful ſitua- 
tion, and was contriving pretences to pro- 
long my retirement, when my Lady received 
an expreſs from Lord Arundel. She haſten- 
ed to come and acquaint me with the news 
The had received: O my dear friend, ſhe 
cried, receive my tender, my fincere gratu- 
lations! Lady Sophia is dead, it is no 
longer Miſs Jenny, it is my ſiſter, it is La- 
dy Arundel whom I embrace: Ah, ſhe con- 
tinued in a tran port, at length then 1 ſhall 
ſee. my. brother happy, I ſhall ſee joy once 
more ſparkle in his face, I ſhall no longer 
reproach myſelf on account of his nnfortu- 
nate marriage, which was the cauſe of all 


my unealinels. 
| ' loved and farprized as 1 was, I could 
ma © no anſwer, the ſighs which were occa- 
ſioned by the ſhame of 1 my ſecret inclinations, 
the tears which a thouſand confuſed emotions 
drew from my eyes, deprived me of the 
power of ſpeech. The Countels interpreted 
my filence and tears, by ſuppoſing me af- 
fected with the ſame pleaſure ſhe experienced 
herſelf. I am going to my Lord, ſaid ſhe; 
I would not wound the unhappy _— 


eyes i! my preſence, I had 1 8 ber, 1 
"+2 ad 
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had a regard for her; her huſband cannot 


regret her, but I know him too well, not to 
be perſuaded that he is moſt fincerely afflict- 


ed. When he has fulfilled all the melan- 


choly duties which are requiſite, I will bring 


him again to my dear Jenny's feet: Then 
ſhe embraced me again, left me, =_ ſet out 


the next moment. 


This event, which was day bara, 
130 which ſhould have afforded me ſuch a 


delightful proſpect, made me on the con- 
 trary give way to the moſt mortifying reflec- 


tions, Lord Arundel was ſoon to' appear 


before me, he loved .me, he was free, he 


thought him: If beloved, I was engaged to 
him by my promiſe I gave it of my own 
08 with a ſincere intention of keeping 

How could ſo ſhort a time make me ſo 
different from myſelf? Why did I tremble 


at the very thought of Lore Arundel's re- 
turn? By what fatality did the affections of 
ſo worthy a man become a misfortune to me? 


How, did Lord Arundel's love excite fear 
and terror, nay leſs pardonable emotions, in 
a heart which it ought to impreſs with the 
moſt lively gratitude! I endeavoured to 


ſearch at the bottom of this heart, ſo ſtrange- 


ly altered, the traces of that renderneſs which 
the diſcovery of Lord Clare's views had gg- 
calioned in it; by what charm, by what ma- 
gick, could a man who was indifferent to- 
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{ 196 1 
wards me, and fond of another, efface ſuch 
impreſſions of kindneſs? What hope encour- 


aged my attachment to him? Ah, what if he 
had loved me! Would he be worthy of a pre- 


ference in my affections? Could the moſt blind 
prejudice prevent my perceiving Lord Arun- 


del's ſuperiority ? Where ſhould I find his 
equal? I was conſcious of my injuſtice, 1 
reproached myſelf for it, 1 wept; and after 


' tedious. and melancholy meditations, I ſtill 
found the ſame emotions at the bottom of 
my * hich 1 had that minute con- 


dende 


Ny inguietude pr wind: would not allow 
me to read, or to attend to my ordinary oc- 
cupations: I was continually walking about 
my room; and if fatigue obliged me to reſt 
myſelf, ſome new inquietude forced me- to 


reſume the ſame exerciſe. At ſeven o'clock 
in the evening, I heard a coach ſtop; my 


Lady was not at home, I ſaw no company 
wherefore then did the coach wait at the 
door? I went to the window, and by the 
light of the flambeaux, I diſtinguiſhcd Lord 
Clare's livery. Terrified, trembling, almoſt 
beſide myſelf, I haſtily withdrew from the 
window. Bella came in to increaſe my diſ- 


order, by acquainting me that Lord Edmond 
earneſtly deſired leave to viſit me. Being 
quite confuſed and undetermined, I looked 


at the girl —_ an appearance of * 


38. > 


h I could not ſpeak, and ſhe took my ſilence 
— as a token of conſent that I meant to re- 
e ceive the viſit ſhe had acquainted me with; 
- ſhe was going out, I ſtopped her, and or- 
d dered her to acquaint my Lord that I found 
= myſelf indiſpoſed, and deſired he would ex- 
8 cuſe me. As ſhe went from me, I made two 
[ ſteps towards her; I wiſhed to ſtop her, but 
r I had ſo much command of myſelf as not to 
| call her back, The next minute, the coacli 
f drove away, and my heart was grieved;-I 
- fretted, I ſhed tears, I reproached. myſelf of 


uncivil behaviour towards Lord Clare, which 
was of no ſervice to me: Why ſhould I have 
avoided the fight of him? Perhaps: that 
moment was the only one in which I could 
ever enjoy his company, without Lady An- 
gleſey's engroſſing his attention; he would 

have looked at me only, he would have talk- 
ed to me alone. I bluſhed ar theſe vain re- 
grets, but my reaſon could not aſſwage their 
bitterneſs, | 


< 


re „ 


The Dutcheſs of Surry ſent the next day to 
inquire after me. I received a meſſage from 
her, defiring to know, whether a viſit from 
her would be inconvenient to me. It would 
have been difficult for me to have refuſed the 
honour ſhe intended me, and I reſolved with- 
out heſitation to receive her. She came at 
{ix o' clock; after the firſt compliments were 
over, ſhe ſhewed me a letter from Lord A- 
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rundel. I therein found the countenance - 
which he gave to Lord Clare's addreſſes; 
he promiſed to eſpouſe his pretenſions with 

all his influence, advifed the Dutcheſs to com- 
municate her intentions to me, and engage me 
to uſe my intereſt with Lady Angleſey, when” 
it was time to communicate the propoſals to 
her. I ſhould not have waited for this ad- 
vice, Miſs, ſaid the Dutcheſs, to intreat you 
to enter into our views, if Edmond's exceſ- 
five celicacy, did not lay me under ſome re- 
ſtraints. I find him to be of a very roman- 
tic diſpoſition; I blame him, 1 chide him, 
and nevertheleſs 1 yield to Bis deſires. Ne- 
ver was any lover ſo afraid of the mediation 
of his friends; he would owe the Counteſs's 
hand to that affectionate partiality, with 
which he hopes in time to inſpire her; his 
obſtinacy in not declaring his ſentiments, in 
intreating me not to preſs any thing, would 
make me uneaſy with regard to his inclina- 
tions, if every circumſtance did not aſſure 
me that he is paſſionately enamoured. He 

does not live, he does not breathe, when ab- 
ſent from Lady Angleſey, he waits with im- 
patience for the hour of ſeeing her, but he 
undoubtedly has little reaſon to be fſarisfic d 
with the progreſs he makes in her affections, 
for within theſe few days he appears to be 
melancholy and penſive. Tell me ſincerely, 
my dear Miſs, ſaid ſhe, with a winning air, 
your friend conceals-nothing from you, "does 
© > e 
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ſhe regard Edmond with indifference? Do 
you think ſhe prefers the inſipid pleaſure of 
preſerving her liberty, to the delight of mak- 
ing a man happy, who ſeems in no reſpect 
to be unworthy of her. 


1 heard the Dutcheſ with « concern: "every 
thing which confirmed Edmond's love gave 
me new uneaſineſs; the inquietude ſhe ob- 
ſerved in him, affected me; he loved, but 
he did not know whether his alfection was 
approved of or not; my own ſituation made 
me commiſerate his; Lady Angleſey and 
Lord Clare ſeemed formed to be agreeable 
to each other, to love each other, to be 
united, and to make each other happy. 
Why ſhould I refuſe to ſecond the deſires of 
the Dutcheſs ? Could I be indifferent about 
the happineſs of two people who were ſo dear 

to me? Could my heart entertain a ſenti- 
ment repugnant to the felicity of Lord 705 
mond, and of the amiable Lady Angleſey? 
Nevertheleſs I fetched a deep ſigh — 84 I | 
could anſwer, and I could not promiſe with- 
out offering violence to myſelf ; and my ex- 
preſſions were fo cool, that Lady Surry had 
little reaſon to be obliged to me, 


The converſation changed to another ſub- 
ject; it turned on Lady Sophia's death, 
Lord Arundel's ſenſibility, and the recovery 
of his liberty, My Lady acquainted me 

3 with 
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with many particulars of his conduct reſpect· 
ing Lady Latimer, whom he regarded as a 
mother to the day of her death. While ſhe 
was expatiating on my Lord's good quali- 
lities, the accompliſhments of his perſon, and 
the' dignity of his mind, my Lady eyed me 
with a ſagacious look, and ſeemed as if ſne 
would” penetrate into my heart. She dwelt 
on the fubje& a long time, without any in- 
terruption on my part, and was ſtill proceed- 
ing, when a ſervant came in to acquaint her 
that Lord Clare wai.ed for her below. How 
already, faid the Dutcheſs, I will never be 
governed by him, if he attempts to inter- 
rupt me in this manner; and then turning 
towards me: Indeed, Miſs, ſaid ſhe, I can- 
not refolve to leave you ſo ſoon ;. pray give 
orders for him to come up. Being forced to 
receive this dangerous vifit, 1 endeavouted 
to conceal the uneaſineſs it occaſioned me. 
Lord Clare's firſt falute ſurprized me; he 
did not expect, he ſaid, to find no traces in 
my countenance of that troubleſome indiſpo- 
fition, which had been ſo violent as to de- 
prive my friends of the pleaſure of ſeeing 
me, and to enn ſuch a tedious Nane 
ment. | 
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This kind of reproof, my Lord's ſerious 
air, that languiſhing tone which increaſed 
the natural harmony of his voice, that in- 


comprehenſible charm which accompanies 
the 


0 yo. | 

the lighteſt obſervations made by one we 
love, all contributed to make me too much 
affected by this trifling reflection. Lord 
Clare's looks were animated, and he ſeemed 
tranſported at ſeeing me again; You vill not 
deny yourſelf any longer, ſaid he, with an 
air of vivacity z we ſhall enjoy the happineſs 
of finding you with the Counteſs; you, will 
not grieve your friends any more, you will 
allow them to ſee you. If I had not been. 
acquainted with Lord Edmond's paſſion: for 
Lady Angleſey, I ſhould have thought that 
I could read in his eyes that 1 was the arbi- 
treſs of his pleaſure, and of all 15 emotions 
of his wind. J | 


| The Phet deſired him to return me 
thanks; ſhe aſſured him that L intereſted 
myſelf in the ſucceſs of his addreſſes. He 
ſighed, bowed, looked at me, caſt his eycs 
downwards, and remained ſilent. The Dutch 
eſs proceeding, reſumed the converſation at. 
the point where Lord Clare had in errupted 
her, and began again, with. a kind of affe 
tation, to paſs encomiums on Lord Arundel 
I heard her without ſaying any thing. In- 
deed, Miſs, ſaid ſhe, I muſt complain of 
your "reſerve, you ſeem to hear me with un- 
concern: Nevercheleſs, Lady Sophia's death 
is. not a circumſtance ſo uniatereſting to youʒ 
and if I am not miſtaken, a happy deſtiny 


awaits on Lady Angleſey's charming friend. 
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Honour me with your confidenee, ſhe conti- 
nued, giving me her hand with a ſmiling 
ar; Lord Arundel loves you, I know he 
_ 'be kincere, confels that you love him 
allo. 9 


- This abrupt queſtion! Confbobded and dic 
turbed me. J heſitated, and was afraid to 
anſwer. If Lady Angleſey had made her 
her confident, I ought not to contradict her. 
If the Dutcheſs ſpoke at random, I was afraid 
of diſcovering Lord Arundel's ſeeret, before 
he thought proper to declare it himſelf. 
| HOT Clare's preſence increaſed my perplexi- 
2 I know not from whence it aroſe, that 
before him I would not value myſelf for be- 
ing the object of any other perſon's paſſion. 
F turned my eyes towards him, his looks ex- 
preſſed ſurprize, grief and inquĩietude; they 
affected my heart with a melancholy ſenſa- 
tion, which was neverthelefs attended with a 
kind of pleaſure.” IJ anſwered at laſt, but 
eluded the queſtion, without diſcovering 
Lord Arundel's intentions or my own, and 
yet without deſtroying Lady Surry's impreſ- 
ions. I was ſtill ſpeaking, when Lord Clare 
raiſing kaſtily, reminded his aunt that a lon- 
ger viſit might be inconvenient to me, and 
pretending chat he had forgotten an affair of 
importance, he intreated her to go with him 
to the place where his buſineſs called him. 
The Dutcheſs had ſcarce time to give me al- 
gc . ſurance 


RE 
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ſurance of her friendſhip, to aſł pardon for 
her indiſcreet curioſity, and to proteſt to me 
that the only reaſon ſhe had for prying into 
my ſecrets, was the deſire ſhe had to ſee me 


the ha ppieſt wife in England. 


The vaſt alteration in Lord Edward's 
countenance, and his abrupt manner of leav- 
ing me, threw. me into a deep reverie. From 
what ſtrange motive could Lord Arundel's 
intentions with regard ro me, occaſion Lord 
Clare's uneafineſs? How could he be inter- 
eſted in the choice which Lady Angleſey's 
brother might make? Was not he "wholly 
attached to the Counteſs? Was his aunt a 
ſtranger to the real ſentiments of his heart, 
could ſhe be miſtaken with 7 to the ob- 
ject of his affections? He does not live, be 
does not breathe in Lady Angleſey's abſence, he 
| waits with impatience for the hour of viſiting 
ber, ſaid ſhe ; but, till my indiſpoſition, he 
always ſaw us together: How often have his 
paſſionare glances ſeemed to declare, that he 
courted no one, and deſired no one, but me. 
He did not chooſe to be preſſing, he was 
afraid of his friends mediation, he did not 
open his mind to the Counteſs: From whence 
then could it be concluded that he was fa 
fond of her? Perhaps he was really in the 
ſame ſituation in which Lord Angleſey ſtood 
between the Counteſs and Lady Sophia, 
This idea moved me in regard to the condi- 

K 6 tion 
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tion of my amiable friend; it diflipated the 
flattering illuſion which inclined me to make 
idle reſcarches: Could it be any pleaſure to 
me to find myſelf her rival? I baniſhed 
from my mind theſe uſelefs reflections, I en- 
deavoured to forget Lord Clare's emotions, 
his co: verfation, even my own ſuſpicions, 
an exerted all my efforts to efface the im- 
preſſion which the fight of him had made 
upon my mind, which was ſtill too ſuſcepti- 
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Lady Angleſey returned the next day in 
the evening; Lord Arundel accompanied 
her. I would have gone to meet them; but 
the violent agitation of my ſenſes took away 
my ſtrength. My Lord paid me a viſit 
alone. Ah, Madam, how did I condemn 
myſelf, when I turned my eyes upon him! 
How could ſo noble, fo graceful a figure, 
ſuch fine features, ſuffer me ro be indifferent, 

and not ſecure me againſt the weak paſſion 
which led my reaſon aſtray? Could my re- 
fpe&, my admiration of his virtues, preju- 
dice him in my affections? My Lord took 
hold of my hand, kiſſed it with ardor; de- 
lighted with the pleaſure of feeing me again 
after ſix weeks abfence, he viewed me with 
filent attention; with eager looks he ran over 
my whole perſon ; a paſſionate tenderneſs, a 
placid joy appeared in his countenance, and 
gave life to all his motions, He kneeled 
upon 


„„ 
upon one knee, and graſping my hands in 2 
kind of tranſport: Dear Miſs, ſaid he, am 
1 allowed to ſee you again, to offer up to 
you the pureſt homage, to give way to the 
affection with which you inſpire me, am I 
no longer prohibited from making a decla- 
ration of my love, againſt which I have 
ſtruggled ſo long, and which has ſo long 
made me unhappy! What reſtraint, what 
tedium have I endured, how delightful it is 
to find myſelf at liberty to addreſs you! 
But do you vouchſafe to hear me with kind- 
neſs, do you take an intereſt in my feelings? 
O, my dear Jenny, your delightful promiſe 
was my only comfort when I was at a dif- 
tance from you, but perhaps compaſſion 
extorted thoſe kind declarations, Ah, 
you are free! I would lay no reſtraint on 
my lovely friend's inclinations. If. pity 
alone dictated the vows you made, I give 
them up, F will never put you in mind of 
them. Ah, how could I enjoy felicity with- 
out the certainty of being agreeable to you? 


Being moved and deeply affected by this 
paſſionate declaration, which was ſo gene- 
rous, ſo entirely devoted to friendſhip, I 
loſt all idea of Lord Clare; I thought of 
Lord Arundel only: He appeared to me as 
a good genius, whoſe preſence reſtored me 
to peace. I confirmed his hopes; my heart 
took delight in attaching itſelf to him by in- 

violable 
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violable proteſtations, I wiſhed to beſtow it 
by redoubling my engagements, and the 
more firmly I bound myſelf, the more my 
| e ſeemed to return. 


We ket out that very ating for Sutton 

Court, with a defign to ſpend a month and 
fee no company. Lord Arundel's preſence, 
his earneſt aſſiduities, a thouſand new attrac- 
tions which the deſire of pleaſing and the 
proſpect of approaching happineſs gave him, 
my on reflections, a ſenſe of honour, and 
the dictates of reaſon confirmed that ſerenity 
which I began te experience: I no longer 
conſidered the ſacrifice of my affections as a 

ainful effort, and I baniſhed from my re- 
collection every thing which had a beer 


to 28117 them. 


| Lord eee at adm ſpoke to Lady 
Angleſey concerning Lord Clare's paſſion; 
he ſhewed her ſeveral letters from the Dutch- 
eſs of Surry. I was preſent, I heard theſe 
letters read with a degree of uneaſineſs; but 
they did not excite within me thoſe tumul- 
tuous emotions, with which a few days be- 
fore, the very name of Lord Clare would 
have agitated me violently. Lady Angle- 
ſey raiſed ſome ſlight objections, and made a 
weak oppoſition to her brother's intreaties; 
by degrees ſhe yielded to his ſolicitations; 
be engaged her to allow Lord Edmond to 
Pay 


L 
pay his addreſſes to her; and confeſſing that 
ſhe had ſome kind of partiality for him, the 
agreed to marry him if that partiality ſhould 
row into a fixed affection. Lord Arundel 
being-delighted with her compliance, wrote 
to the Dutcheſs of Surry; he invited her to 
partake of our retirement, and defired her 
to bring Edmond with her; the next an 
they both arrived at Sutton Court. 


1 could not ſee Lord Clare again without 
emotion. But I inſenſibly began to endure 
his company with tolerable compoſure. ' Per- 
haps the alteration of his — with re- 
gard to me, contributed towards enabling me 
to maintain my reſolution. The remem- 
brance of his former friendſhip ſeemed to be 
intirely obliterated from his mind. He be- 
haved to me with an indifference, in which 
I might have diſcovered affectation and pet- 
tiſhneſs, had I been leſs perſuaded of his at- 
tachment to the Counteſs. He avoided ſit- 
ting near me, ſpeaking to me, giving me an. 
anſwer, or offering me his hind when we 
were walking out. If by accident we chanc- 
ed to be alone for a moment, he ſeemed reſt- 
leſs and uneaſy, his eyes wandered about on 
every ſide, without ever being fixed on me; 
he did not reſume his uſual looks till the en- 
trance of a third perſon, whoſe approach 


gave him an opportunity of quitting me, os 
freed 
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freed him from the pain of entering into Cone 
e with me. | 


1 wolt notice ↄf this fingularity, and en- 
deavoured to account for it. Should not a 
man, who was ſo devoted to Lady Angle- 
ſey, be complaiſant to her friend, to the per- 
fon whom ſhe: already honoured with the 
name of ſiſter? Lord Arundel's intentions 

were no longer ſecret, the Dutcheſs paid me 
the moſt fattering attention: From whence 
then did Lord Clare's caprice ariſe? Why 
was my preſence diſagreeable to him ? When 
Iexamined him in company with the Coun- 
teſs, when I attended to his diſcourſe, and 
compared his actions, I thought I could per- 
ceive a kind of negligence in his addreſles, 
which wou'd have offended my delicacy, if, 
like Lady Angleſey, I had been the object 
of his affections. All his expreſſions ſpoke 
the language of love, but did not — * it's 
ardour; his actions had all the appearance of 
complaiſance, but never ſnewed any ſymp- 
toms of officious zeal. What a difference be- 
tween his attention, and Lord Arundel's ea- 
ger and conſtant affiduity! Sometimes I 
thought it incumbent on me to communicate 
my remarks to the Counteſs; but ſhe loved 
him, ſhe made me the confidante of her paſ- 
ſion, ſhe had no doubt concerning her lover's 
affections, and J was afraid to vex her by re- 
moving 
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moving the deluſion; at length ſhe gave her 
conſent, which the Dutcheſs of Surry ſo ea- 
gerly ſolicited, and poſtponed Edmond's 
happineſs to the time when decency would 
allow Lord Arundel to enter into a new en- 
gagement. gie PEP 


We had been in town about a month, 
where I reccived the gratulations of my 
friends on the happy approach of my intend- 
ed union with Lord Arundel, when he gave 
me a very affecting proof of his generous at- 
tention to anticipate my deſires. I kept up 
a correſpondence with Mr. Peters, that wor- 
thy clergyman, whoſe zeal and humanity 
were diſplayed in my. favour, when Lidy's 
death left me alone in the wide world. Be- 
ing delighted with this man's character, my 
Lord propoſed to provide for him handſome- 
ly; while he waited a favourable opportuni- 
ty for this purpoſe, he every year remitted. 
to him a ſum of money, ſufficient to place a 
decent and well regulated family in eaſy cir- 
cumſtances, - _ . Mit 


. One morning, my Lord defired me to 
write to Mr. Peters to reſign his curacy 
directly, and prepare himſelf to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of a pleaſant houſe within eight. 
miles of London, with a living of fix hun- 
dred pounds a year, This goodneſs, this 


kind recollection of a man to whom I had 
| nl 
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real obligations, ſtrack me with a lively 
ſenſe of gratitude. I made haſte to acquaint 
Mr. Peters with this news, and I every mo- 
rent expected the pleaſure of ſeeing this 
worthy eccleſiaſtic, when a clergyman in- 
quired for me, who retuſed to tell his name, 
and earneſtly deſire] to ſpeak with me. Be- 

ing perſuaded that it muſt be Mr. Peters, I 
gave orders for his admiſſion, and ran to 
meet him; but a figure very different from 
his preſented itſelf before me, and I was 
ſurprized to find that the perſon introduced 
was Mr. 0 _—_— Jen en * 
lain. | 


'F llarted at the Gght of him; his preſence 
brought to my mind the melancholy moment 
of my departure from Windſor. Anxious 
to know the ſubje& of fo unexpected a viſit, 


I defired him to acquaint me whether he had 


quitted Lord Alderſon, and whether I might 


: later myſelf that I could be of uſe to him. 


Allow me, Miſs, ſaid he, making me 
a low bow, to congratulate myſelf that I 
ſtill delong to Lord Alderſon, and that I am 
appointed by him to greet Miſs Saliſbury, 
on his behalf, in terms of peace and com- 
fort. Saliſbury, ſaid I, aſtoniſned to hear 
him mention that name; ah, how Sir, do 
you come from Lord Alderſon ? Is it Miſs 
Saliſbury to whom he ſends comfortable 


greet- 
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greetings? Ha! Does he venture to avow | 
that, when he drove an unfortunate young 
girl from his preſence, and loaded her with 
inſult and contempt; he abuſed the daugh- 
ter of Edward of Saliſbury, the daughter of 
Lady Sarah Alderſon: Inhuman as he is, 
can he imagine. Forget, Miſs, forget 
my Lord's ſeverity, ſaid Mr. Williams, in- 
terrupting me; Heaven has changed his 
heart, it has inſpired him with a deſire of 
ſeeing you, of owning you for his daughter, 

and of loading you with riches and honours 2” 
Ah, loſe the recollection of time paſt, and 
do not raiſe any impediments to oppoſe your 
happineſs. You do not know what a ſplen- 
did fortune Lord Alderſon's care has provide 
ed for you. | [0:2 


The gaudy glare of grandeur, ' ſaid I, 
makes little impreſſion upon me; and if it 
was the object of my wifhes, I might ſoon 
ſee them fulfilled, without demeaning my- 
ſelf by accepting Lord Alderſon's favours. 
Demean yourſelf! Conſider what you fay, 
ſaid Mr. Williams, haſtily: How, is it de- 
meaning yourſelf to take poſſeſſion of thoſe 
rights to which your birth intitles you? 
How you are altered! I found you of a 
different diſpoſition at Windſor. You loved 
my Lord, you was eager to give him proofs 
of your tenderneſs and reſpect; you ſhed 
tears by his bed's-ſide during his W 

| U- 
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ſufferings pierced you to the ſoul! Will not 


the return of his affections engage you to 
forget his former behaviour? Conſider well, 
it is a father who opens his arms to you, he 
wiſhes you to reſume the ſentiments you en- 
tertained in his favour, and will deſerve your 
Eg and gratitude. | | 


1 found wif moved and affected; A fa- 
ther, ſaid I, weeping ; ah Sir, kw. much 


have I wiſhed for a father! How ſhould I 


have been delighted to have been embraced 
in the arms of a parent, of a tender father! 


Well, Miſs, well, this happineſs, Mr. Wil- 


liams replied, attends you, you will enjoy 
It, if you will go with me to your grandfa- 


ther's. I! Tanſwered, appear before Lord 


Alderſon again: No, Sir, never. I loved 
him, it is true, I reſpected him as Lady Sa- 


rah's father; I attended him, I revered him, 


T -earneſtly wiſhed to be dear to him; my 
heart was always open in his preſence. Why, 


ah wherefore was he deaf to my crics? To 


what misfortunes has his cruelty expoſed me 


With what a chain of mortifications has it 


been attended! O, Mr. Williams, how 
many tears have I ſhed ſince our ſeparation ! 
The late return of Lord Alderſon's affec- 
tions, can never obliterate the bitter recol- 


lection of my misfortunes, and I ſhould bluſh 
to fall at the feet of a man, who can, it is 


910 make me miſtreſs of immenſe riches, 
but 
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but never, never can reſtore to me that jew- 
el, the loſs of which J ſhall lament while I 
live. | | 


Lou grieve and perplex me, Miſs, ſaid 
Mr. Williams, in a melancholy mood. 1 
hoped to have executed this delicate com- 
miſſion with more ſucceſs. My Lord has 
given me a letter for you. But I am not to 
put it into your hands, till I am aſſured of 
the diſpoſition of your heart. My Lord will 
not expoſe himſelf to a denial, which would 

mortify his pride. Shall I have the vexation 
of carrying this letter back, and of finding 
my application of no effect? Allow me, 
Miſs, allow me to intreat you ſerioully to 
conſider how different your preſent ſituation 
is, from that wherein you will ſtand by ac- 
cepting Lord Alderſon's favour. Lord A- 
rundel is in love with you, you are going to 
be married to him; but by owing every 
thing to him, by ſubmitting to ſuch diſpoſi- 
tions as he may think proper to make, by 
accepting his hand out of gratitude, by ſup- 
poſing yourſelf honoured by his affection, 
and the kindneſs with which he ſtoops to 
you, you will live in his family without 

power and without freedom, in a ſtate of de- 
pendance, wherein you can command no- 
thing. Compare this ſituation with that of 
Miſs Saliſbury, declared Lord Alderſon's 
| 85 heireſs, 
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heireſs, led by himſelf to the altar, bringing 
vaſt riches to 1 huſband, and enjoying all 
the advantages annexed to birth and fortune. 
In the name of Heaven, Miſs, do not de- 
termine raſhly, he continued, weigh your 
real intereſt maturely. I do not pretend to 
juſtify. my. Lord's paſt conduct; he uſed you 
.cruelly, I confeſs: But when you appeared 
at Windſor, there was no one to. ſupport 
your pretenſions; the evidence of Lidy and 
miſtreſs Hammon, was not likely to make 
any impreſſion on his mind. A man of diſ- 
tinguiſhed rank and dignity now claims an 
Intereſt in you. He loves you, he adores 
you, he wiſhes to receive you from Lord Al- 
derſon's hand; he ſolemnly proteſts that you 
did not impoſe upon him, but that you are 
really Lady Sarah's daughter; he lays facts 
before him, he aſſures him that you are mi- 
ſtreſs of evidence to ſupport the proofs of 
his aſſertions; your | grandfather attends to 
him with pleaſure, he is ready to ſecond his 
deſires, he entertains hopes of ſeeing you fly 
to his paternal embraces; he invites you to 
reclaim your rights, he offers to acknowlege 
them! Ah, Miſs Saliſbury, either yoP have 
loſt that amiable diſpoſition which made you 
loved and reſpected at Windſor, or you will 
not be inſenſible to the return of a father's 
love, when he calls you to him to render you 


compleatly happy. 
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During this diſcourſe, my heart was agi- 
tated with various emotions, Mr. Williams 
added a great deal more. The warmth of 
his expreſſions, by degrees abated my reſent- 
ment. Being uncertain what reſolution to 
take, I rumina:ed and-ſigheds 1 was aſto- 
niſned at Lord Arundel's unaccountahle eon- 


duct, and diſapproved of his ſecret ſolieita- 


tions with Lord Alderſon, To court the fa- 
vour of a man he deſpiſed; he! perſuade 
him to own me, and appoint me h's heireſs; 
ah, for what? Being poſſeſſed of ſo large 


a fortune, could he want any from Lord Al- 
derſon? To require me from him, to wiſh 


to receive me from his hand] Lord Arundel 
then was aſhamed of his choice. Giving 
way to theſe reflections, I grieved immode- 
rately; my tears deceived Mr. Williams, he 
miſtook the ſubject which affected me, and 


giving me Lord Alderſon's letter, he intreat- 


ed me to read it. 

1 opened it with great emotion. Ab, 
Madam, what did I feel on reading the fol- 
lowing words! 


＋. 0::d 
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Lord AlvtRrSON's Letter to Miſs Jenny 
SALISBURY, 


IE Miſs Saliſbury wiſhes to find me a 
A father to her; if ſhe would partake of 


my bleſſing, my affection and my fortune, 


let her leave Lord Arundel's houſe directly; 
let her quit it immediately, and renounce 
© the intended union. I have powerful rea- 
7 ſons to urge againſt it. She ought to be- 
* ſtow herſelf upon another. I command 


| © her to do juſtice to Lord Danby's conſtant 
© paſſion. I am acquainted with every cir- 


© cumſtance: I approve of that Nobleman's 
* preſent conduct. Miſs Jenny's honour, 
< her intereſt and my will declare in favour 
of this requiſite and indiſpenſible alliance. 
If ſhe is diſpoſed to obey me, I am inclined 
* to own her as my daughter and my hei- 


< reſs,* 


Being more enraged than it is poſſible for 


me to expreſs, I threw the letter at a great 
diſtance from me with vaſt indignation. Mr. 
Williams picked it up, and would have talk- 
ed with me farther; but I would not allow 
him. Go, Sir, ſaid I, make haſte ro be 
gone, do not expoſe me to loſe ſight of that 


reſpect which is due to your function. You 


do not know how far your diſcourſe may 
offend 


1 
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offend me. I hate, I deteſt Lord Danby, I 
deſpiſe Lord Alderſon. Ah, by what right 
does that audacious man preſume to ſubject 
me to his will, to give me laws, to judge of 
my conduct, and direct my actions: I! re- 
ceive the title of his daughter on theſe ſname- 
ful conditions, to become ungrateful, per- 
Jured ! To leave Lord Arundel's houſe, to 
renounce the honour of being his wife, to 
beſtow myſelf on the vileſt of mankind ! 
Go, Sir, go to Lord Alderſon again. He 
was offended at my preſumption when I pre- 
ſumed to claim kindred with him, I ſhould 
now be aſhamed to bear that title of which L 
was then ambitious: I cannot acknowlege 
one, who is a friend to Lord Danby, as my 
parent and protector. I do not owe to Lord 
Alderſon, any tenderneſs, reſpect or ſubmiſ- 
ſion; and I from the very bottom of my ſoul 
renounce all the advantages he offers me. 


Lord Arundel came into my cloſet, the 
moment Mr, Williams went out. My bluſh- 
es, my tears, and my agitation ſurprized and 
diſturted him. I made him acquainted with 
the ſubject of the interview I had juſt had 
with. Lord Alderſon's chaplain, Lord A- 
rundel ſighed, ruminated ; a melancholy 
gloom overcaſt the ſerenity of his counte- 
nance. , I cannot condemn Lord Danby's at- 
rempts, ſaid he; they tend: to recover a pre- 
cious object, an object, oy the loſs of which 
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nothing can recompenſe. He is now at Lon- 
don, and is preſently to return to Vienna. 


The motive of his journey to London, was 
no doubt to engage yourgrandfather's favour. 


I know that he has ſolicited the title of Duke 
for Lord Alderſon, and has earneſtly preſſed 
for this diſtinction, which the ambitious old: 


man has long coveted, and has not yet been 
able to obtain, By refuſl ing to acknowlege 
Lord Alder ſon as a father, you deſtroy the 
laſt hope of too conſtant a lover: He has 
only one expedient left. Here he 
pauzed, I pity the unhappy James, he con- 
tinued, indeed I pity him; he was my friend, 
I do not forget it ; I cannot eſteem him, but 

I do not hate him. I ſhould be much hap- 
pier, if my felicity did not give him afflic- 
tion. He imagines that was it not for me, 
and for my paſſion, his perſeverance might 
have moved you. You beſt know, whether 


I endeavoured to make him odious to you: 


How can Lord Danby accuſe any one with 
inſpiring you with that juſt reſentment which 


he himſelf, by his own indiſcreet conduct, 


has raiſed in your mind againſt hjm ? 


He ha one expedient left! ſaid I: : 
Ah, © eqn Ba attempt now? Nothing 
can mitigate my hatred to Lord Danby; ſo 
far from inducing me to pity him, this un- 
wearied perſecution diſguſts me the more. 


T he Dutcheſs of * coming in at this in- 
ſtant, 
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Rant, T.could not make Lord Arundel ex- 
plain himſelf farther; and when I attempted 
to renew the ſubject, he ſeemed to enter in- 
to it with ſo much unwillingneſs, that I 
thought it beſt to drop it. 


Eight days afterwards we ſet out for Sut- 
ton Court, where this double union was to 
be formed. Every thing was provided there 
which could make the place delightful. 
Lord Clare and Lord Arundel by turns gave 
ſumptuous entertainments. Joy ſparkled in 
the countenance of all who partook of our 
diverſions. I had gained ſuch a command 
of myſelf as to baniſh from my mind every 
recollection which might diſturb my happi- 
neſs; Lord Arundel never before appeared 
to me in ſo amiable a light, more worthy to 
be beloved, to be the only object of my af- 
fections. I was glad to find my former ſen- 
timents revive, I was happy, and my felicity 
was increaſing every moment... Ah, 
Madam, what remains for me to relate? 
What a cruel recollection revives my deep 
affliction! . , . Arundel! My beloved, 
my revered! My hand can no more trace 
thy name, without tearing my heart-ſtrings, 
and drawing tears from my eyes which hide 
thy image from my ſight: Ah, why am I 
ſtill crawling on this earth where Lord Arun- 
del is no more! Where I breathe for no 
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other purpoſe than to deplore an irreparable 
loſs! Eg ER 


On the eve of that day, which, to ap- 
pearance, was deſtined to make four peo- 
ple happy, my Lord received a letter; after 
he had read it, he tore it carefully, and even 
threw the fragments into a piece of water, 
where we were viewing ſome ſportive ſwans. 
1 perceived emotion in his countenance; he 
left me, and went to ſpeak to the man, who 
waited for an anſwer, I followed him with 
my eyes, and was uneaſy ; when he return- 
ed, I examined him attentively, he ſeemed 
compoſed, and I thought I might be miſ- 


taken in ſuppoſing that the letter had occa- 


ſioned him extraordinary perturbation, 


The next day, at eight in the morning, 


my Lord came into my room, without any 


previous. meſſage. His ſerious air, and his 


viſiting me at a time of day when I was not 
uſed to receive him, gave*me concern, and 
alarmed my apprehenſions. - I left my toi- 
lette, and advanced towards him; he took 


me by the hand, which he elaſped eagerly 
and kiſſed with great ardour: Jenny, my 


dear Jenny! he repeated over and over. He 


"- W 


retired, took two or three ſteps, came to me 


again, claſped me in his arms, ſighed; and 


me 


ſeemed deeply affected; at laſt, he preſented 
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me with a packet ſealed with his arms, the 
cover of which was without any directions, 
and at the ſame time gave me one of leſs 
ſize, on which was written, For Miſs Jenny: 
Do me the favour, ſaid he, to preſerve the 
depoſit with which I entruſt you: if Ido not 
aſk for it again to day, by opening my let- 
ter, you will know what uſe you are to 
make of it; but I earneſtly intreat you to 
wait till you hear from me, before you open 
it. Having ſaid theſe words, he embraced 
me again, left the room, and went out with 
ſuch ſwiftneſs, that he could not hear if I 
had called him back, | 


I remained all trembling and confuſed, 
without being able to fix my ideas, or form 
any conjecture; but I was alarmed, and could 
not diveſt my mind of the uneaſineſs and 
dread which had taken poſſeſſion of me. [I 
paſſed near an hour in this painful ſituation, 
with my eyes rivetted on the papers: I was 
going to Lady Angleſey, to acquaint her 
with the cauſe of my uneaſineſs, when the 
moſt piercing and reiterated cries reached my 
ears. He is dead) He is dead! was repeat- | 
ed by ſeveral voices. I ran, I flew to the 
place from whence theſe dreadful cries pro- 
ceeded . . . . Ah, Madam, what a fight! 
Lord Arundel, pale, bloody, motionleſs, 
ſurrounded and ſupported by his ſervants, 
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who uttered the moſt dreadful groans: La- 
dy Angleſey, on her knees before him, with 
her hands uplifted, crying, Ah, my God! 
Ah, my brother! I would have advanced, but 
I dropped clown ſenſeleſs .. . . It would have 
been happy for me if 1 bad never recovered 
my ſenſes, if a ſpeedy death had ſaved me 
from being aſſured that I had armed the de- 
teſted hand, which dared to ſhed the blood 
of one ſo precious and beloved. 


When I came to myſelf, from a long 
fainting fit, the firſt object which preſented 
itſelf to my ſight, was Lady Angleſey half 
reclined on a ſofa, her head drooping, her 
eyes ſhut, and ſeeming ſcarce alive; I ſcream- 
ed aloud, and throwing myſelf at her teet, 
Þ endeavoured. to ſpeak, but I could only 
embrace her feebly. She looked at me, 
ſtretched forth her hands towards Heaven; 
and then letting them fall on me: He is no 
more, faid ſhe, he is no more! I have no bro- 
ther! Youhaveno huſband! Then giving way 

But why ſhould I affect you with ſorrow, 
Madam, by attempting to deſcribe ineffable 
grief? I have already moved your ſenſibi- 
lity by too many melancholy details, and I 
reproach myſelf for my minute exactneſs, 
which is cruel perhaps, but which I thought 
am N to explain to you the reaſons of 7 


| * 


My 
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My women, by the endeavours they had 
uſed to bring me to myſelf, had thrown the 
letter out of my boſom which my Lord had 
given me in the morning, They preſented 
it to me; notwithſtanding my dejection and 
violent oppreſſion of ſpirits, I was reſolved 
to know his intentions, that I might fulfil 
them. I opened this fatal letter with trem- 
bling hands ; and with ſtreaming eyes, I read 
the following words: 1 


Lord Ax ux DEL to Miſs Jenny. 


wy M will is incloſed in the packet you 
4% received from me. Give it to Lord 
Morgan. Comfort yourſelf, comfort La- 
* dy Angleſey. Under the ſame cover, I 
* have encloſed the laſt expreſſions of my 
* tenderneſs; may they influence you, may 
they move your heart, but not wound it. 
O my dear Jenny! . . . . Adieu.“ 


Lord Morgan, was preſent. I gave him 
the diſmal depoſit which bad been commit- 
ted to my charge. He opened it, and there- 
in found a letter for me, with Lord Arun- 
dels laſt will, penned in his own hand. He 
appointed Lord Morgan his executor, Af- 
ter a number of legacies, the reſidue of his 
effects was to be divided between Lady An- 
gleſey and me, who were left coheireſſes. It 
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appeared from the date of this will, that 
Lord Arundel had written it the night pre- 
ceding. The reading of it was interrupted 
by a thouſand mournful cries. The room 
reſounded with ſighs and groans. Lady An- 
gleſey and I were preſent, but bathed in 
tears, and did not hear a word. Lord Mor- 
gan declared that he would diſcharge the 
melancholy office with which his friend in- 
truſted him. His firſt care was to remove 
us, and prevent our coming into Lord Arun- 
del's apartment. We ſet out for Angleſey in 
the middle of the night, ſhocked, dejected, 
oppreſſed, deſpairing, ſhunning all conſola- 
tion, and only wiſhing for the liberty of giv- 


ng way to our grief. 


At break of day, I opened Lord Arun- 
ae? s letter, What an impreſſion did the laſt 
teſtimony of ſuch a tender affection make 
upon my mind! How dear to me is this 
jetter! How often have I bedewed it with 
my tears! Never ſhall I behold it, at any 
period of my life, without recollecting all 
thoſe ſentiments of affection which I owe to 


Lord Arundel's memory. 


Lord 
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Lord Axuxpkr's Letter to Miſs Jenny. 


A* the moment you read this letter, a 
man who adores you, will be no 
more. I tremble, I ſhudder at the tears; 
which I ſhall probably draw from your 
eyes, O, my dear Jenny! do not weep 
for me. May my lovely friend's affec- 
tionate heart never be a prey to grief, and; 
too ſevere regret; but may ſhe be ſome- 
times affected at the recollection of my! 


love, my ſincere eſteem, my faithful friend- 


ſhip! Preſerve the remembrance of me, 
take pleaſure in the recollection ; imagine: 
that my ſoul hovers. around you, that the: 
moſt precious part of me is not annihilat- 
ed, that it is ſtill intereſted in your hap- 
pineſs, on which it's own depends, an 
that it ſuffers if you are not ſerene and 


happy. 


« Aﬀeage Lady Angleſey's grief; always 
conſider her as your ſiſter, continue to live: 
with her, comfort each other. Let her 
not delay too long the fulfilling of her pro- 
miſe. Be happy together; do not forget 
me: May the remembrance of me furvive 
in your minds, but may it never diſturb: 
your peace. Adieu, my dear Jenny, adieu 


for ever.” 
hs Fon 
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For ever! Ah, God! Dear and amiable 
Arundel! No, I will not forget thee. Thou 
ſhalt ever be preſent to my mind, my heart 
ſhall ever be full with thy image; though 
dead to others, thou ſhalt ever be alive to 
me. Thy friends ſhall forget thee, thy ſiſ- 
ter ſhall take comfort, time ſhall efface thee 
from the memory of man, I alone will pre- 
ſerve the remembrance of thee, I will act as 
if thy eyes ſtill watched my ſteps; and if 
thy ſoul yet hovers round me, I will not pain 
it by giving to another that hand which you 
condelcended to accept. 


Lady Angleſey, when ſhe quitted the 
Dutcheſs of Surry, deſired to be excuſed 
from receiving any vilits or letters from Lord 
Clare. She took leave of him at Sutton 
Court, and told him that ſhe intended to re- 
main at Angleſey in deep retirement. She 
there gave way to her affliction : We conti- 
nually wept together. So far from endea- 
vouring to avoid the melancholy recollection 
of Lord Arundel's death, we dwelt upon it, 
and made his ſervant repeat the circumſtances 
to us. Hebert, a French valet de chambre, 
lately entered into my Lord's ſervice, receiv- 
ed his order to repair to a certain ſpot in the 
park, which he pointed out to him, and to 

fer out thither half an hour after he himſelf 
ſhould have left his apartment. This man, 


when he came near to his maſter, ſaw him 
| ſtretched 
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' ſtretched in the duſt, ſcarce able to breathe, 


having loſt his ſtrength by the vaſt effuſion 
of blood. The perſon with whom my Lord 
had been engaged was ſupported : He was 
very much wounded, and ſtruggled in bis 
ſervant's arms, ſtretching forth his hands to- 
wards Lord Arundel. Hebert heard him 
cry out, Nhat have I done? Ah, wretch 
that Iam! What have I done? He neither 
knew him, nor the man who carried him off, 
He was anxious to ſtop my Lord's blood, 
and ſome countrymen helped to bring him 
home. My Lord expired the moment that 
Lady Angleſey, drawn by her womens 
ſhrieks, entered into the room where they 


had brought him. | 


This recital, which was repeated a hun- 
dred times over, and greedily liſtened to, 
| though it was attended with tears and ſighs, 
did not yet tend to fix our ideas, or to diſ- 
cover the hand which deprived us of Lord 
Arundel for ever. My ſuſpicions all fell 
upon Lord Danby. Ah! Whatother would 
have ſhed ſuch precious blood ? What other 
could have an averſion to the moſt noble of 
mankind? Lord Arundel, beloved, re- 
ſpected, and uſeful to his country, had a 
friend in every citizen. What other, but 
that barbarian, doomed to afflict me and op- 
preſs my mind with grief and horror, wound. 
have made an attack on Lord Arundel's life? 
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Lady Angleſey made the ſame reflections; 
but for fear of increaſing my torment, ſhe 
durſt not then communicate them to me. 


Lord Danby, who had left London ſix days 
before this e accident, and who, as 
it was ſaid, lay ſick upon the road, appeared 
to have no hand in Lord Arundel's death. 
Lady Angleſey diſpatched Hebert to the 
place where he and his attendants ſtopped, 
She ordered him to exert his. utmoſt efforts in 
order to get ſight of Lord Danby. Hebert 
executed her commands with. extreme dili- 
gence on his return he aſſured the Counteſs 
that the ſick Lord was not the murderer of 
his maſter; I have ſince learned, that one of 
Lord Danby's gentlemen perſonated him. at 
that place. Hebert's report deſtroyed the 
Counteſs's ſuſpicions ; it might perhaps have 
weakened mine, if, a few days after his re- 
| wurm: the following letter had not confirmed 


Lord Daxzy's Letter 10 Miſs SAL1sBURY, 


i n as you are, do not reproach me 
on any account. You. have made me 

* ſo miſerable, that it is not in your power 
* to add any thing to the rigour of my de- 
* ſtiny. Who would then, who is it that 
+ preſumes to an my life in * * 
4 me? 


* 3 - 
me? Ah; I deteſt life! Why did not 
the hand of Arundel end theſe odious 
days? Why did he ſpare a furious 
It is from you, inflexible girl, that I de- 
fire death. Revenge a favourite lover. 
.. . « A favourite! Ah, God! Could 
that haughty, that unconquerable heart 
then ſurrender itſelf . . , . To ſtifle the 
cries of Lord Arundel's blood, cries which 
riſe from the bottom of my ſoul, and tear 
my heartz to ſtop the current of your 
tears, let my head fall upon the ſcaffold 
before you. Shew my letter to Lady An- 
gleſey, to the whole world; proſecute a 
guilty wretch, let him be puniſhed, he ab- 
© hors himſelf . . . . . Inhuman creature! 
He loves you ſtil}, he cannot breathe, and 
© ceaſe one moment to adore you, to wiſh 
for you; make haſte to accuſe him, to de- 
© ſtroy him; if he does not die, he will pur 
© ſue you for ever, he will never renounce 
6 you. | | - 
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P. S. I ſhall be found at Lord Alder- 
* ſon's, at your father's; your father, whoſe 
orders you deſpiſe. Ah, if you had re- 
«* ſpeted . . . . Proclaim my crime, diſ- 
cover my retreat: Ah, why ſhould I wait 
© for a ſlow death in this bed of ſickneſs 
where I am confined. It is in your fight 
that I wiſh to die; ſhew yourſelf for once 
< diſpoſed to gratify the deſires of the moſt 


” ET 
- * unhappy of mankind, grant him the only 
+ fayour which his heart can expect from 
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Ah, let him live, ſaid I, let him paſs his 
days, which have been ſo fatal to my peace, 
in bitterneſs; let him, if poſſible, experience 
the ſame torments, with which he has afflict- 
ed an unhappy girl, made unhappy by him 
alone]! May my hatred, my contempt, and 
the recollection of his rage, be the juſt pu- 
niſhment of his crimes; and may the image 
of the expiring Lord Arundel occaſion him 
everlaſting remorſe, „„ 


The Dutcheſs of Surry wrote frequently 
to Lady Angleſey ; ſhe came to viſit her, and 
ſaid there ſome time. Her conſolatory reflec- 
tions, her careſſes and intreaties at length in- 
duced the Counteſs to return to London. For 
three months, ſuch deep mourning, and ſuch 
violent grief had left no room for love, nor the 
recollection of a ſolemn engagement. My 
Lady ſeemed detached from her lover and 
rom the world; ſhe did not ſeem diſpoſed to 
reſume that life of diſſipation, of which, to 
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one in trouble, the very reflection was pain; 


ful and diſagreeable: The preſence of Lord 


Clare revived her affection for him. Our 
return to London ſeemed to promiſe ſome 
end to her affliction. That tender and gen- 
tle paſſion, of which her mind was naturally 
ſuſceptible, reſumed it's empire over her 
heart; ſne wept ſtill, but while ſhe ſhed 
tears to the memory of her amiable brother, 
ſhe recollected that he earneſtly deſired her 
union with Lord Clare; ſhe poſtponed the 


ceremony to the time ſhe quitted her mourn- 


ing; and entering into company, ſhe fell 
into her uſual habits of life. 


I ſtill retained at London the melancholy 
gloom which oppreſſed me at Angleſey. 


| There are ſome kinds of grief, which con- 
tinually become more ſevere by reflection. 
Being the undoubted, though innocent oc- 


caſion of Lord Arundel's death; I ſaid to 
myſelf every moment, Had he not loved 
me, he had been alive, he had been happy: 
I have brought misfortune into his family; 
I have filled it with mourning, I have af- 


flicted his ſiſter; the moment that my con- 
dition moved their generous hearts, - was the 


moment deſtined to be fatal to their happi- 
neſs. While theſe melancholy ideas engroſſed 
my mind, my tears flowed in abundance; I 
ſighed, and wiſhed to ſee an end to a life of 


ſuch perturbation, Looking at a picture of 
| Lord 
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Lord Arundel's, with an eye of reſpect, I 
ſtretched forth my arms towards him; my 
cries eſcaped from me involuntarily, and my 
oppreſſed heart ſeemed ready to break. 


To render my torments more intolera- 
ble, Lord Danby, the author of all my miſ- 
fortunes, recovered, obtained his recall, and 
fixed his reſidence at London. He wrote to 
me, and got ſeveral perſons to ſpeak to me; 
I returned his letters unopened, and filenced 
every one that mentioned his name before 
me. Lord Alderſon, influenced by him, 
and wholly attached to his intereſt, under- 
took to make me ſubmit, and to reduce me 
under his ſubjection. I was told, by a meſ- 
ſage from him, that he would carry his com- 
plaints and juſt preten/ions to the foot of the 
throne; that he would compel me to ac- 
knowledge and reſpeZ his authority, I de- 
ſpiſed theſe idle threats; but ſo many appli- 
cations could not be made in ſecret. It was 
rumoured abroad that I was a near relation 
of Lord Alderſon's, engaged to Lord D.n- 
by by a ſolemn promiſe, before his marriage 
with the Dutcheſs of Rutland. An unac- 
eountable whim, it was ſaid, induced me to 
break this engagement, and to withdraw 
myſelf from Lord Alderſon's authority. 
This indulgent relation would forgive me; 
would take me to him again, would adopt 


me, would inſure his fortune to me, would 
_ TALE 
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raiſe me to the rank of a Dutcheſs, by giv- 
ing me his name, his arms, his titles, and 
providing me a huſband! That, being in- 


ſenſible to his kindneſs and ſlighting ſuch 
vaſt offers, I refuſed to teſtify my gratitude 


by becoming the comfort of his old age. 
All eyes were preſently turned upon me; 
they already computed the immenſe riches I 


might make myſelf miſtreſs of; Lady Sur- 
ry, Lord Morgan, the Counteſs's friends 


and my own intereſted themſelves in the ſuc- 
ceſs of Lord Alderſon's defires. Every one 


admired Lord Danby's conſtancy, and blam- 


ed my indifference towards him. By degrees I 


became the object of public attention. The 


Viſcounteſs of Belmont and Lord Clare were 
the only perſons who abſolutely refuſed to 
concur in procuring a reconciliation between 


Lord Alderſon and me. 


This perſecution diſtreſſed me, and made 
me turn my thoughts towards the only means 


of being at reſt; but my attachment to La- 
dy Angleſey, was an obſtacle to all my 


ſchemes, I ſhuddered at the thought of 
parting with fo dear a friend. How could I 
reſolve to quit her! The pleaſure' of her 
company was my only comfort. Whither 
ſhould I turn, in what place ſhould I fix my 
reſidence? Unknown, and indifferent as I 
was to all the world, ſhould I venture to ex- 


pole myſelf to new dangers? I often _— 
1 | — © 
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that Mr. Peters had not left the county of 
. his houſe, being now ſo near town, 

no longer afforded me a retreat, where I 
might hope to live in obſcurity. . Being reſt- 
leſs and undetermined, I ſaw the neceſſity of 
going away and hiding myſelf from all eyes; 
but gratitude and friendſhip held me in ſuſ— 
pence, and every moment L. my re- 
ſolutions. 


Since IT nord Arundel's death, I received 
no company; I even avoided appearing in 
Lady Angleſey's apartment. During the 
ſhort time I ſtaid there, it was impoſlible 
for me to avoid taking notice of Lord Clare's 
very ſingular attention to me. He, whoſe 
viſible indifference hurt me at Sutton Court, 
who ſhunned me, and on all occaſions avoid- 
ed converſing with me; was now become my 
moſt affectionate friend, ſeemed to ſympa- 
thize with me in my affliction, to make it 
bis ſtudy to aſſwage my grief, or to prove at 
leaſt that he participated of my ſorrow. I 
perceived this alteration with ſurprize, and 
perhaps with a degree of ſenſibility. Lord 
Clare's affection inſpired me with gratitude. 
At the time when he lighted me, he conſi- 
dered me in a happy condition ; my misfor- 
tunes revived his friendſhip. I attributed 
this change to the generoſity of his mind, to 
that feeling which naturally makes us wiſh 


wo comfort thoſe, to whoſe affliction we are 
eye 
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eye witneſſes; my ideas led me no farther, 
till, together with your letter, I received 
that which he wrote to you himſelf, 


Nothing could equal my aftoniſhment, 
when. I found that Lord Clare loved me, 
that I had always been the object of his af- 
fection; that being forced to diſſemble, it 
was a pain to him, he lamented the neceſſity 
of deceiving Lady Angleſey, and concealing 


his paſſion from me, - I ran over the letter, 
without being well aſſured whether my ſen- 


ſes did not miſlead me, and whether I was 
not in the midſt of a troubleſome dream. 
On reading it a ſecond time, on recollecting 
Lord Clare's actions and converſation, on 
comparing his conduct and his profeſſions, I 
found myſelf obliged to believe him, and I 
could not forbear pitying him, 


How meek are our minds, Madam! How 
eaſy it is to put it's delicate ſprings in mo- 
tion; how little we are acquainted with our 
hearts, and how quickly does the flame of 
love rekindle! Having been compelled by 
reaſon, honour and friendſhip to ſubdue m 
too fond affections, time and my deep « 
fliction ſeemed to have intirely effaced the 
recollection of it. This letter revived it. 
A deluſive emotion, a lively enchanting 
pleaſure! A pleaſure which l felt for the firſt 


time, 
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time, baniſhed every other object from my 
mind. The aſſurance of being loved, dif- 
fuſed a mild joy round my beart. How, 
does Lord Clare love me! ſaid I, ſoftly to 
- myſelf, What, am I the object of Lord 
Clares affections! He adores me, he will 
renounce every thing, if he can but move my 
heart, if I will accept of bis. Preſently, 
coming to myſelf again, I ſighed and wept: 

-Ah, why, ſaid I, why did our fates bring us 
| $Ogiuthes fo lace; amiable Fdmand! Why 
did not my eyes meet with you in your bro- 
ther's gardens! How happened it that a per- 

fidious wretch there preſented himſelf to my 
fight, and that I did not ſee you? My heart, 
deſtined to love you, would no doubt have 
yielded to thy wiſhes; I might then have 
given thee the preference, have loved thee; 
no obſtacle then oppoſed my wiſhes, or pre- 
vented my choice. I ſhould not have ex- 
perienced the cruel misfortunes which have 
ſince oppreſſed me, Delighted with thee, 
with thy affection, to inſpire thee with love 
would have been my utmoſt happineſs, and 
to ſympathize with thee my only joy; thy 
tenderneſs would have made me forget the 
ſeverities of fortune; and 1 ſhould not have 
lamented the want of her bleſſings. Though 
poor, yet contented, even in the loweſt ſtate, 
I ſhould have ariſen every morning with a 


tranquil mind, Is * a condition which 
2 ho- 
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honour cannot ennoble ? Ts there a ſituation, 
which ſucceſsful love cannot render delici- 
ous ? 


The firſt alarm of my ſenſes being over, 
T reproached myſelf for having given way to 
ſuch emotions. I read the letter over and 
over, I excuſed Lord Clare's extravagant 
project. He was in love: The moſt pow- 
erful obſtacles ſtood in oppolition to his de- 
fires; various ways of ſurmounting them 
preſented themſelves to his imagination, he 
adopted them without conſideration, and 
without perceiving their injuſtice and extra- 
vagance. Appetite is a dangerous counſel- 
lor; it readily ſmooths the greateſt difficul- 
ties; to a paſſionate lover, every thing yields, 
every thing arranges according to his deſire; 
every thing that he wiſhes, ſeems poſſible to 
be attained, But how could the Viſcounteſs 
of Belmont approve of ſuch a deſign? How. 
could ſhe perſuade Lord Clare to write to 
you? The few words which ſhe has pen- 
ned in that indiſcreet letter, make me offend- 
ed with her. Miſs Fenny's fortune is equal to 
Lady Angleſey's ; the Dutcheſs of Surry eſteems, 
and loves Miſs Jenny; Why ſhould not ſhe con- 
ſent to make Lord Clare happy? Lady An- 
gleſey is not fond of Edmond, ſhe marries him 
out of complaiſance to her brother, Her tedi- 
ous retirement, the three months delay which 


ſhe has required fince her return from Angleſey, 
7M are 
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are proofs of ber indifference. She will gladly 
embrace any pretence ta break her engagement. 


She not fond of him! What could not La- 
dy Angleſey ſhed tears to the memory of a 
brother, a friend, without being ſuſpected of 
tndifference ? Our fortunes are equal !, What 
Opinion muſt your friend and mine entertain. 
of my feelings, to ſuppoſe me capable of 
perverting Lord Arundel's bequeſt, by 
wounding his ſiſter's heart with a deadly 
Thaft, in depriving her of the huſband which 
he had intended for her. I, ſhould I receive 
a hand which belonged to Lady Angleſey 
ſhould I betray, ſhould I injure my friend 
ſhould I requite her kindneſs, her tenderneſs 
with black ingratitude; ſhould I forget my 
ſolemn engagements ; ſhould I take pains to 
baniſh Lord Arundel from my recollection; 
who could have a right of requiring me to 
forget him, and of conſidering the tears 
which I ſhed to his memory, ever graved in 
my heart, as an inſtance of infidelity? Ah, 
Madam, love has ſeduced my mind, but has 
not debaſed it. I have been in love, I love 
him ſtill, I confeſs it; but I will entruſt that 
ſecret with you alone. 3 


Lord Clare ſhall never know my weak- 
neſs ; I will deſtroy his hopes; he ſhall ful- 
fil thoſe obligations which are indiſpenſible. 
His principles are ſuch, as make me eaſy with 
1 5 regard 
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regard to Lady Angleſey's fate, he will do 
her juſtice, he will love her; they ſhall ſhare 
Lord ArundePs whole fortune between them. 
Ah, what ſhould I do with it? Have I any 
| occaſion for the vain ſplendor which ſur- 
rounds me, this uſeleſs troubleſome parade, 
which ſerve no other end but to draw upon 
me the envious eyes of the miſtaken multi- 
tude, who think an, the ſource of hap- 
pineſs. 


If my gratitude and tender friendſhip for 
Lady Angleſey, made me with fear and con- 
cern look towards a long, perhaps an ever- 
laſting ſeparation, her intereſt ſoon deter- 
mined my wavering reſolution, I ought ne- 
ver to appear again before Lord Clare, it was 
my duty to avoid him, to ſhun him, in or- 
der to ſecure Lady Angleſey's peace. That 
very evening, I made the Counteſs conſent 
to let me go the next day to ſpend a month 
with Mr. Peters. I had promiſed him a vi- 
fit ever ſince he had been removed fo near 
London. I wrote to Lady Belmont. My 
letter contained a poſitive refuſal, attended 
with ſome very ſtrong remonſtrances againſt 
the offenſive Propoſal, ſhe had preſumed to 
make to me. 


It is from my tranquil and pleaſant retreat 
with Mr. Peters, that I have penned this 
long detail of the occurrences of my life, 

and 
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and where I have formed an intention of ſa-. 
crificing my. future enjoyment to friendſhip. 
This ſenſible, this diſcreet and prudent friend 
approves of my reſolution. He would come 
back with me to London. His kind aſſi- 
duity has enabled me to purſue the only mea- 
ſure I can properly take. I have conſidered 
my preſent condition, and that of Lady An- 
gleſey. Perſecuted by Lord Alderſon, the 
ſecret of my birth on the point of being diſ- 
covered, and my mother's reputation expoſ- | 
ed; being under continual apprehenſions of 
Lord Danby's rage Great God ! If 
he could dive to the bottom of my heart, 
if he knew that Lord Clare Ab, let 
one of my mother's wiſhes at leaſt be heard. 
Tel me not expire under the weight of the 2 
Miction which, ended her days. . . But 
time preſſes, Mr. Peters waits for me, he 
will ſend this manuſcript by your af pg 
The day begins to break, the glimmering 
light ſeems to increaſe the dreadful diſorder of 
my mind. O, Lady Angleſey O my kind 
friend! Dol leave you far ever? Alas! I 
am not. allowed to live with you, to claſp 
Lord Arundel's ſiſter to my boſom ; my 
concern for your happineſs obliges me to fly, 
and to ſeek that peace in a foreign country, 
which my own cannot afford me . . . . Ah, 
Madam! What a ſacrifice ? How, ſhall. Ine- 


ver ſee Lady Angleſey again! . ... . What 
will ſhe think! My real motives being * 
ceale 
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cealed under falſe pretences . . i . Ah, if 
ſhe ſhould accuſe me of ingratitude . . . No 
matter, let her ceaſe to love me; but let her 
be happy! Farewell, Madam, farewell; I 
will write to you ſoon from the place of my 
retreat, if I ſurvive the exceſſive grief which 
oppreſſes me. 


Miſs Jenny's Letter to Lady Roscommon, 


From France, at Ruel, 


1 Long time has elapſed, Madam, before 
41 it was in my power to write to you. 
Being taken ill on my arrival at Paris, I re- 
mained there two months in expectation of an 
event which I ſaw before me, without dread- 
ing it. Being tolerably recovered, though 
fill very weak, I am now in the country, 
with Madame Ramſay, the widow of an 
officer, who was killed in the French 
King's ſervice. Mr. Peters, who is her 
relation, was ſo kind to acquaint her with 
my intention of leaving London, and to 
procure me a lodging in her houſe, I can- 
not ſufficiently commend her genteel recep- 
tion, and the obliging attention ſhe pays 
to me. I begin to think that a change of 
climate, and ſucceſſion of objects, operates 
on our minds inſenſibly. I am till, it is 
true, very melancholy, but I am leſs agi- 
Vor. II. M * tated; 
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tated ; I often weep, but my tears now 
flow without any pain, and they relieve 
my heart. I have no proſpect of happi- 
neſs for the future, but J foreſee that it is 
poſſible to live with ſome degree of tran- 
quillity at a diſtance. My moſt pungent 
regret is that of being parted from Lady 
Angleſey, and of having made her uneaſy 
by my flight. She forgives me at laſt, 


but ſhe complains of ſuch a cruel ſepara- 
tion. Her affecting letters move, and 


comfort me at the ſame time. I read, 
without any extraordinary emotion, an ac- 
count of the ceremony which made” her 
Lord Clare's for ever; ſhe finds oe 
happy: It is a comfort to me to reflect 


that Lady ag (ey is ous. 


, 1 have, by a fool deed, given op to 
her all the eſtate of which Lord Morgan 
put me in poſſeſſion, But I had too great 
an eſteem for Lord Arundel, to be aſham- 
ed of owing my ſubſiſtence to him; an 


annuity of a. thouſand a year is ſufficient to 


maintain me here in eaſe and plenty. This 
I have reſerved out of the effects he be- 
queathed me. Ah, I do not bluſh to ac- 


knowledge him as my benefactor ! During 
one part of the year, my abode ſhall be in 
this agreeable and ſequeſtered retreat. Rural 
amuſements are the only recreations I can 


expect to reliſh, F FR birds, my pen- 
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cils, pleaſant walks, books, melancholy 
recollections, but ſtil] dear and precious 
to my heart, will fill the vacancy of my 
future days . . . . . Farewell, Madam 
do not forget a friend who loves you, who 
reſpects you, and who, among the number 
of agreeable ideas, reckons the pleaſure of 
ſuppoſing that you pity her.“ 
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[Hove, by order of the Chancellor, read 

the He ſtory of Miſs Fenny, and J find no- 
thing i in it which, can be an objection to it's 
being printed; 1 apptehend that the public 
will, in this 
ſtile a 
rited their approbation in compoſitions of the 
like kind, by the ſame hand, Siven at t Fa- 
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